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THE TIME OF SOWING WHEAT. 


Rosset J. Swan, Esq., whose thoroughly under- 
drained and beautiful farm near Geneva, N. Y., we 
have frequently alluded to in the Genesee Farmer, 
writes us: 

“Early sown wheat looks bad owing to the 
ravages of the Hessian fly last fall; late sown 
wheat (not too late) looks excellent. 

There is much in these few lines which merits 
the attention of our wheat growers. If we sow 
early, we run increased risk of injury from the 
Hessian fly; if we sow late, there is increased dan- 
ger of damage from the midge. To hit the exact 
time—to strike the happy medium—requires great 
exverience and close observation. Probably no 
particular date can be given that would be best at 
all seasons. Much must necessarily depend on the 
weather, the temperature of the soil, &c. On this 
point the remarks of Mr. Spzanine, given in 
another column, are worthy of consideration. He 
thinks that in England wheat should not be sown 
till the temperature of the soil is reduced to 50°. 
How far this remark is applicable to this cougtry 
we have no means of judging. The winters in 

land are far less severe than in this country, 
and it is notso essential to sow early. Mr. Sprar- 
uve’s remarks have already given rise to some dis- 
cussion on this point, and the Mark Lane Ezpress 
says: 

The general opinion. is that the early sown 
wheats commonly yield the best, and are the least 
affected by the changes of temperature. Before 
the tarnip husbandry was introduced, and the 
wheat was sown on the bare fallow, early sowing 
was the rule, and one of the most important sources 
of profit was the feeding of sheep upon it in the au- 
tamn, which was estimated at an average value of 
20s. per acre, or five sheep for four weeks per acre 
at one shilling per week each, And if we are to 
‘believe such writers as Mriuer, and some others in 
the beginning and middle of the last century, the 
produce of those early sown wheats was at least as 
good as is obtained by the present system. We, of 
course, are not advocating aretarn to the ancient 
system of husbandry, but it is a question that will 








admit of much controversy, whether, where possi- 
ble, it would not be desirable to get the wheat 
into the ground at least during the first week in 
September, by which it would be enabled to become 
well rooted to‘endure the winter’s frosts, and, above 
all, to avoid the root-fall, to which later sown 
wheats are peculiarly liable, from the roots not 
having taken a sufficiently firm hold of che ground 
to prevent the earth from falling away and leaving 
them bare when the March winds succeed to the 
frosts of winter. . 


Joun Jounston, who isa neighbor of Mr. Swax, 
in @ communication to the Country Gentleman, 
confirms the truth of Mr. Swan’s observations, , 
and furnishes some interesting facts derived from 
his long experience. He says: 


I notice there is much poor wheat around here, 
True, there are some fields that are good, but I fear 
there are more bad. I wrote you last autumn 
that I thought mine was ruined by the so-called 
Hessian fly ; it isa total failure, and all owing to 
too early sowing. I sowed the 5th and 6th of Sep- 
tember, and many sowed earlier. I knew better 
than to sow so early, as I had had failures before 
from early sowing. For a few, years after I came 
here, I began sowing when my neighbors did, but 
as I then did the plowing and sowing myself, 1 was 
often late in finishing, and I saw the wheat I sowed 
from the 18th to. the 25th of September was al- 
most always the best crop. In 1831 I had quite a 
loss by this same fly, and then determined to get 
all my land ready, and not commence sowing until 
the 20th of September, or thereabout. I continued 
that course for about 20 years, and had almost no 
failures, with the exception ef 1844, In Septem- 
ber of 1848, as 1 intended going to the State Ag- 
ricultural Show at Rochester, 1 sowed early, ijn 
order to sow my wheat before I went, and in conse- 
quence lost at least half my crop of 80 acres. Some 
time after the midge commenced to destroy the 
wheat crops along here, people got almost crazy to 
have their wheat early sown; some, indeed many, 
sowing in August; but I neven began earlier than 
the 11th or 12th of September, and had no fail- 
ures, 

I have proof saree that if I had sown about 
the 20th of last September, I would have had fine 
looking wheat now. By some imperfection in the 
drill, it missed dropping from one spout the whole 
length of the field for several times; these rows 
I had drilled over about the 20th, or a little later. 
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Now these rows areas healthy looking wheat as any 
man can wish to see, while the other ia worthless. If 
farmers will take heed to what I have written, it 
will do many more good than the loss of 13 acres 
of wheat will harm me, although I fully expected 
500 bushels when I sowed it, It-is folly sow- 
ing so early. I never knew one day difference 
in coming in ear, or of ripening, from that sowed 
on the 12th or 25th of September, if the condition 
of the land was equal; and I have no doubt if 

mers generally will make notes of their sowing, 
and the ripening of the different fields, they will 
find what I say is correct. 

Mr. Jonnson adds“ those who sow the end of 
September, and in October, should sow more seed to 
the acre than those sowing earlier.” 

So far as the Hessian fly is concerned, there can 
be no doubt that early sowing greatly increases the 
risk of injury. The fly deposits its eggs on tho 
young leaves early in the autumn, and if the wheat 
is sown late, it does not make its appearance till 
the season of the fly is passed. But of late years 
the midge has proved so much more injurious than 
the Hessian fly, that farmers, in their laudable ef- 
forts to get the wheat into flower before the ap- 
pearance of the midge flies in the summer, have 
forgotten the Hessian fly, and sown too early. 

The subject is one of great importance, and we 
should be glad to hear from our experienced cor- 
respondents. 

— Since writing the above we have been examin- 
ing, in the Natural History of New York, the re- 
cords of an extended observation on the tempera- 
ture of the soil, by Prof. Emmons and others in 
thisState. The temperature of the soil was ascer- 
tained three times a day, at 4 inches and 9 inches 
below the surface, on grass land and on bare 
ground, each day for several months. We have 
taken the trouble to ascertain from the observations, 
the mean temperature of the soil for different 
months, at five o’clock in the morning, at 4 inches 
and 9 inches below the surface, and present the re- 
sult in the following table: 


Table showing the Temperature of the Soil at 4 and 9 
inches deep, in different months of the year. 

















GRASS LAND. | NAKED LAND, 
4in, below 9 in. below 4 in. below | 9 in. below 
| the snrface.| the surface. the surfaee. | the surface. 
» Moy... 54 deg. 56 deg. 

Stes... 56 of 61 “ 59 deg. | 69 deg. 
daly .. “9 7 “ 66 * 70 * 
A 69 = 7 « “9 « ~~ © 
“ ea « ov 6 
o * ; a ¢ | 483" &2 





The mean temperature of the soil at 5 o'clock 
in the morning, on naked land, 9 inches below the 
surface, the first week in September, was 674°; the 


———————, 
last week 58°. The first week in October it was 
55°; the second week 53°; the third week ‘$90. 
and the fourth week 48°, : 

The rule laid down by Mr. Srzanrtve, that wheat 
should not besbwn until the temperature of the 
soil is reduced to 50°, would require that we 
should not sow wheat till the last week of October, 
This may answer in England (and we have seen there 
excellent wheat that was not sown till the middle of 
November), but such a practice would not answer 
in this country. It is, however, very important to 
ascertain at what temperature of the soil it is best 
to sow wheat. If any of our readers have made 
any observations on this point, we should be glad 
to hear from them. 





WHERE SHALL THE FAIR BE HELD? 





Every year in this State, and doubtless in other 
States, there is considerable discussion at the annual 
meeting of the Agricultural Society as to where 
the State Fair shall be held. The Managers of the 
Society, naturally enough, desire to hold the Fair 
in a populous neighborhood, where there will beg 
large local attendance, and where the receipts from 
visitors, other things being equal, will be the 
highest. There are comparatively few such places 
in this State, and if- the Society decides to exclude 
less populous places, the Fair will return to the 
larger cities at very short intervals, 

There has been an effort in this State for some 
years to induce our Agricultural Society to hold 
its Annual Fairs successively at three or four of 
the principal cities along the Central Railroad; 
and there are some good reasons in favor of sucha 
course. On the other hand, it is claimed that the 
object of the Society should not be to hold the 
Fairs in places where it can secure the largest re 
ceipts, but rather where it can be of most benefit 
to the agricultural interests of the State; and it is 
urged that in sections where the Fairs are never 
held, the majority of farmers and their familes are 
deprived of the opportunity of witnessing one of 
our great agricultural gatherings. The Fairs, it is 
thought, should therefore be occasionally taken 
into such neighborhoods. The Society, however, 
is not rich, and is seldom in a position to run any 
risk of loss from holding the Fair in such places. 
We believe the Society is sincerely desirous of 
holding the Fairs where they will do the most 
good ; but many things have to be taken into con- 
sideration, and it is not surprising that the decisions 
do not always please the friends of the Society ia 





geoond week 63 >; the third week 58°; and the 
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It is some consolation to find that we are not 
alone in finding it difficult always to locate the 
Fair in the best places. The Royal Agricultaral 
Society of England adopts the itenerant plan of 
holding Fairs pursued in this State, There, as 
here, efforts have been made to induce the Society 
to permanently locate the Fairs at one or two 
places, but hitherto without success, Other things 
being equal, the Society endeavors to select places 
where the Fair has never before been held, or at 
Jong intervals, It appears from the last number 
of the London Agricultural Gazette that the same 
questions have to be considered, even in a country 
so densely populated as England, as arise in this 
State. The Gazette says: 


- Qn Wednesday next the choice of the Agri- 
cultural Society will be declared, of Newcastle, 
Darlington and Durham, which is to be the scene 
of the great Country Meeting in 1864. The com- 
mittee of the Council appointed to examine the 
localities made their examination last week, and 
their report will no doubt decide this matter. 
There is of course a natural desire that fresh 
ground should every year be selected, and that 
when two towns come into competition for a visit 
the new one should be chosen. Unfortunately the 
towns named above compete on terms which are 
otherwise exceedingly unequal. And the railway 
accommodation, the house accommodation, the ac- 
commodation for implement trials and for live stock 
exhibition, are all on the side of the town which 
has already received the annual visit of the Society. 
Newcastle, which was visited sixteen or seventeen 
years ago, has three railways from Scotland, which 
would, no doubt, send coy competitors and many 
visitors; and it has also direct railway communi- 
cation with the south, A show ground—the 
famous Town Moor, of 1400 acres—is placed at 
the disposal of the Society free of charge, with a 
railway station adjoining; and the trial ground 
for small implements is also close by. The popula- 
tion of Newcastle with Gateshead is over 100,000, 
and they possess many hundred hotels, inns and 
lodging-houses, and capital river transit, besides 
their railway accommodation. Darlington and 
Durham, either of which the Society might wish 
to visit, can not afford adequate lodging room for 
visitors, and do not provide a local population large 
enough to fill the yards with visitors. 

“Every other year of late the Society has lost a 
large sym by its show. Its fands are not in a po- 
sition to risk another deficit of this kind. The 
locality which provides the largest local popula- 
tion is to be preferred on this ground, even though 
its rivals have the powerful plea in their behalf 
that they have never yet received a visit from the 
Society. , 

Since the above was written we learn that it 
has been decided to hold the Fair at Newoasrx- 


upon-TYNE. 





Save or “Eraan Atten.—The celebrated race- 
horse “Ethan Allen” has been soid to Franx 
Bur.er, of San Francisco, Oal., for $16,000. 





THE TEMPERATURE OF THE SOIL, AND ITS 
EFFECT ON CULTIVATED PLANTS. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the London, or 
Central Farmer’s Club, Mr. J. B. Spzaxive, of 
Moulsford, Wallingford, delivered a lecture “On 
the Effect of Temperature on Cultivation, from 
Observations of the Tliree Past Seasons.” 

The science of meteorology has been profoundly 
studied in America. The Smithsonian Institute 
has for many years paid great attention to the sub- 
ject; and observations in regard to the temperature 
of the atmosphere, rain, prevailing winds, &c., have 
been made and recorded in all sections of our widely 
extended country. But in regard to the tem- 
perature of the soil we have but few recorded ob- 
servations. The subject has not received, either 
here or in Europe, the attention that its importance 
therits. Within the last few years the French and 
English horticultural journals have had consider- 
able to say about “‘ Geothermal Culture,” and some 
remarkable results have been obtained dy artificially 
heating the soil. In ground heated by hot water 
pipes, tender annuals and green-house plants have 
been found to flourish as well as those which were 
covered with glass. If the soil is warm, the sap 
in the plant will be warm also; and as the pores 
of the leaves close during cold nights, the plant can 
withstand considerable cold, without injury—just 
as the warm blood of animals enables them to re- 
sist cold. ° 

Gardeners have long known the importance of 
“bottom heat,” and the use of fermenting manure 
is well understood. An increase of one or two de- 
grees in the temperature of the soil during the 
spring, is of great importance. One of the great 
advantages of underdraining is due to the fact that 
the removal of water from beneath renders the 
surface dryer, and the heat of the sun is absorbed 
by the soil, instead of, being expended in evapor- 
ating the water. 

Thongh our climate is very dissimilar from that 
of Great Britain, and though the exact figures are 
not applicable to this country, yet the following 
extracts from Mr. Spzartne’s address will be read 
with interest. by all intelligent farmers. Mr. 8, 
said : 

When we look around us in the spring and ad- 
mire the works of Nature, we can not but feel that 
all is governed by a law which is not to be caleu- 
lated by time, but rather by heat or temperatare ; 
and it will be my business here to show that the 
more the cultivators of the soil stady these laws, 
the less frequent will mistakes be made as to the 


time of planting, &c., and the more certain will be 
the results of their labors. If I may be allowed 
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to use so mechanical an expression, I will say that 
our trees and plants are to the earth what the 
temperature’ reaches a certain height, tien vegeta- 
safety-valve is to the engine: when the pressure or 
tion opens—some at one degree of heat, some at 
another, but all and each in beautiful order, and in 
their respective places. One case in point will be 
sufficient to show the correctness of this assertion. 
Take the apple tree, which bursts into blossom 
when the temperature of the earth reaches 52 or, 
53°. Here let me remark that wherever degrees 
of heat or temperature are spoken of in this paper, 
the Fahrenheit scale is,referred to. In 1860. I ob- 
served the first apple-blossom on the 7th of May, 
on which day the temperature of the earth was 
54°. In 1862 I observed the first blossoms just 
ready to burst on the 4th of April, the temperature 
of the earth being 514°. I believe they would 
have opened in a day or two had the temperature 
risen, but the weather suddenly changing, it grad- 
ually receded to46° on the 17th. The blossoms 
were kept in this state of suspended animation for 


———— 
green. If, therefore, wheat will ripen at 64°, ang 
not under 60°, I think we must all be impressed 
with the necessity of deep drainage on cold lands. 
for I have observed that where land has been thus 
drajned, the temperature of the soil is raised 2 of 
3°, and this is of the utmost importance in ¢oja 
wet seasons, besides bringing the harvest some. 
what earlier. I am not prepared to say the pre 
cise maximum temperature under which our crops 
will flourish, but there is abundant information og 
the subject to satisfy us that wheat thrives better 
where the mean summer temperature is 10 or 19° 
higher than ours. 

I will now remark on the crops which most af. 
fect the farmer, and speak first of the wheat plant, 
There seems to be great diversity of opinion as to 
the best or proper season of planting; many con. 
tend that on poor land it is desirable to begin sow- 
ing by new Michaelmas Day, others as early in Oc. 
tober as possible, while only a few think Novem. 
ber soon enough. Theyesult of my observations 
is, that it itis not a question of time. I do not 


21 days. *When the temperature of the earth; think it is safe to plant wheat in the antumn until 


reached 52° on the 25ththey then cameout. The 
trees produced a moderate crop of fruit, but they 
were not fine, and did.notkeep. I believe this ac- 
counts for the crop of apples being so partial last 
year. In those localities where they were farther 
alvanced on the 4th of April than mine, | think 
there were none (except on those blossoms in the 
most sheltered part of the trees); but in those dis- 
tricts more backward, I believe the crop to have 
been large and fine. 

I have for some years taken trouble in ascertain- 
ing at what temperature different plants came into 
blossom ; but I was led to keep a regular record 
from a simple fact, which it may not be out of 
place here to relate: In front of my house is a 
fine horse-chestnut tree, which, from yearly coming 
into flower several days earlier than any other in 
the neighborhood, and on the same level, appeared 
to be quite an exception to the general rule, and 
perplexed me much, until I accidentally discovered 
an old well, about 15 yards from its base. On 
clearing it out, for the purpose of erecting a pump, 
it was found to be entirely filled with small fibrous 
roots from the tree, to within 7 or8 feet of the 
surface, These were all removed, and ever since 
the tree has come out later, and about the same 
time as others in the neighborhood, and now bears 
truit, which it had never done before. The differ- 
ence of 4° in the temperature of this well at 18 
feet deep, and the soil at 1 foot deep, quite explains 
its being earlier in flower. 

It is said that summers with a temperature of 
63° are the most congenial to the produce of this 
country. Inthe summer of 1860 the temperature 
of the soil reached 64° in the Valley ‘of the 


the temperature of the earth is reduced to 50° 

which is seldom, if ever, the case until the last 
week in October on warm soils, and the middle of 
October on cold and more backward ones. Ip 
1860 mine was reduced to 50° on the 80th of Octo- 
ber; in 1861, on the 31st of October, and in 1869, 
on the lst of November. If wheat is sown before 
the temperature is sufficiently reduced, it does not 
remain long enough in the ground to take good 
root, and I have seldom seen a good crop of wheat 
grow’ from seed that came up in less than 30 days, 
In 1860, wheat drilled on the»26th of October 
came up on the 28th of November, lying 32 days 
in the ground, and took 1,426° of heat, at a daily 
average of 44°. In 1862, that which was drilled 
on the 30th of October came up on the Ist of De 
cember, lying 31 days in the ground, and took 
1379> of heat, at a daily average of 444°. 
Another disadvantage arises from sowing when 
the température is too high: weeds vegetate that 
could not at an earlier period, and if not impossi- 
ble are certainly very difficult to eradicate. The 
first thing the young wheat plant has to contend 
with is the winter season. Under most circun- 
stances I think we may safely say that, from its 
hardihess, the severity of the winter season is of 
but little consequence, provided the seed was sown 
sufficiently Jate so as not to become too gay or 
winter proud. I donot mean to say that wheat 
under propitious gircumstances never recovers & 
check thus received, but I think you wif all agree 
with me that it is desirable, if possible, to avoid 
subjecting it to such a test. .The plant commences 
its growth in the spring as soon as the temperature 
of the soil reaches 43 or 44°. In 1860 I first 








Thames. This being a very early district, our 
wheat ripened well, and we had a fair average crop 
of good quality. But I went over much land 
where the temperature never reached 62°; here 
the wheat was by no means good, either in quant- 
ity or quality. And there was a great deal of 
strong land, in high and cold situations, where the 
temperature of the soil never reached 60°; and it 
is needless to say that here the wheat was miserably 
bad, and it can not be said that it ever ripened at 


verceived the wheat begin to grow on the 28th of 

arch, when the temperature of the soil was 44°. 
It was 145 days to the 20 of August before it was 
ripe, from which we must deduct 12 days when 
the temperature was below 42° (when wheat ean 
not grow or progress); this leaves 133 days for it 
to maturein. In 1861, I noticed the wheat begin 
to grow on the 24.of March, when the temperature 
was 48 ©, and it was 130 days to the 2d of August 
before it was ripe. The temperature was not once 





all, for when cut ina withered state it was still 
' 





below 42°, so that there was no deduction to be made , 
‘ 
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from the 180 days. In 1862, the temperature of 
the soi] reachec 48° on the 11th, 12th and 18th 
of January. It then receded for 17 days, after 
which it gradually increased for five days, reach- 
ing 46° on the 4th of February. It ranged from 
$9 to 46° again up to the 11th of March; so that 
the wheat was constantly growing above ground 
the whole of the spring; consequently it did not 
take good or deep root in the soil, and was not 
likely to produce a heavy or even an average crop. 
The weather in March is of the utmost, or I may 
say vital, importance to the wheat plant. As the 
land becomes dry in March, the roots keep pen- 
etrating deeper an@ deeper into the soil to obtain 
moisture, and by so doing ample provision is made 
for-the plant td extract that nourishment and sup- 
ort which is necessary for its future well-being 
and development. But on the contrary, if we 
have much wet in March, accompanied, as it gen- 
erally is, by a high temperature, then the plants 
ow above ground, and the roots being well sup- 
plied with moisture on the surface are not induced 
to penetrate sufficiently into the soil. so as to be 
able; at the required time, to draw that amount of 
nourishment from the land which alone can enable 
it to produce a heavy crop. Nor would itbe able 
to do so if the summer afterwards should prove to 
be more than usually dry and propitious, The 
amount of rain-fall for March, 1861, was 2.06 
inches ; for March, 1862, was 4.29 inches; and for 
March, 1863, only .68 inches. The next critical 
period through which wheat has to pass,is ftom 
the time of its coming into ear to the time when 
the blossom is fully set. At this time the temper- 
ature of the air is of more importance than at any 
other stage of its growth, Extreme heat is not 
desirable, but a medium temperature, with the least 
possible daily range: for [ have never observed 
red gum, rust or mildew to any extent, unless 
there had been adifference of from 32 to 85° between 
tlhe mean maximum or heat of the day, and the 
mean minimum or cold at night ; and it prevails to 
@ greater or less degree, justin proportion as the 
range of temperature increases or diminishes, I 
have known wheat to vary frum 49 to 70 days 
from the time of its coming into ear, to the time 
it was ready for the sickle, according to the 
amount of — as it requires from 3,0Q0 to 3,500 ° 
to mature it. In 1860, the wheat which came into 
ear on the 12th of June took 69 days to ripen, and 
4191 > of heat, from which we must deduct 562°, 
for 10 days when the temperature was below 58 © ; 
this leaves 3,629 ° for the 59 days, at an average 
of 614°. The greatest heat the svil reached this 
season was 64° on the 14th and 15th of July, 
after which time the earth gradually lost its heat. 
In 1861, wheat which came into ear on the 5th of 
June took 55 days to ripen, and 8,506° cf heat, 
from which deduct 281° for five days when the 
temperature was below 58° ; this leaves 5,225 > 
for 50 days, at an average of 644°. The greatest 
heat the soil reached this year was 67° on the 
20th of June, and on the 13th and 14th of Angast. 
In 1862, wheat which came into ear on the 9th of 
June, took 3,406 ° of heat, and 56 days, atan ay- 
erage of 61°. The highest temperature of the 
soil was 64° on the 80th of July, where it re- 
mained for seven days. It only reached 64° 


INDIAN CORN FOR FODDER IN FRANCE. 


Gusravus Harmor, President of the Agricul- 
taral College of Valenciennes, has been experiment- 


ety used was the “Giant Maize of Caraqua.” Mr, 
Harmorr says: 


The luxurious vegetation to which this plant at- 
tains defies description. {can not recount my en- 
thusiasm, but my wonder may be imagined when, 
after only a few weeks’ vegetation, I saw before 
me stems from three to four yards high, with num- 
berless large leaves, calling to mind, under the fogs 
of the north, the hot regions of the tropics. 


The seed was drilled, May 31st, in rows about 3 
feet apart and 18 inches in the drill. By the 20th 
of June the plants were over 6 feet high. He 
commenced cutting a portion of the crop at this 
time, and the yield “exceeded 6,000 kilogrammes 
to the are.” This would be at the rate of over 
260 tuns per acre! By the 15th of August the 
stalks were 14 feet high, and the yield was over 450 
tuns per acre! 

Mr. Harmorr further says: ‘For several years 
I have been enabled to test the eminently nutritive 
qualities of cdrn fodder, and its incontestable su- 
periority to sorgho. The animals consume this 
food with avidity, and never seem to tire of it.” 





Tne More.—A correspondent of the Wisconsin 
Farmer sums up the merits of the mule as compared 
with the horse, as follows: 


1. He is much more easily and cheaply raised 
than his cousin, the horse, He eats but little 
more than half as much when matured. 3. He 
is satisfied with and thrives upon a coarser and 
less expensive kind of provender. 4. It costs 
less to keep him in harness and in shoes. 5. He 
is proportionately stronger. 6. He is very much 
tougher. 7. He is less liable to disease, 8. He 
has more sense and docility. 9, He is better 
adapted to someimportant kinds of work, 10. He 


ler, 11. 
lives more than twice as long. 138. He is better. 
looking! [No accounting for taste.] 14, In, 
nothing but fleetness is he excelled by the horse. 





Buoxwueat as AN Exrerwrnator.—The ‘fol- 
lowing is “going the rounds,” uncredited: “*Buck- 
wheat, when sown on rich ground, wilf Ril) grass 
effectually. Tt must he sown as anon as the grass 
is plowed. In such case, a few crops will even ex- 
terminate quack. Buckwheat seems to be poison 
to other plants; and it is even knowr to destroy in- 
sects, It does this probably by destroying the 
roots of the grasses and herbs apon which they 
feed. No insect ever touches buckwheat in the 





once more this year, viz., on the 29th of August, 





ground.” 


ing with Indian corn as asoiling crop. The vari- | 


is a true puller, and, when loaded, a quicker travel- * 
He ee!ls for a better price, 12. He. 
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BUILDINGS SUITABLE FOR A LARGE AND SMALL 
FARM. 


F, M. Marreson, of Middleville, Mich., furnishes 
us the following article on this important subject : 


What buildings are suitable for a farm, however 
large or small, is not a subject of minor importanee. 
They are indispensable to the preservation and se- 
cnrity of the products, stock, and implements of 
the farm, and the comfort and health of its oc- 
eupants. The following are my views of buildings 
suitable for a large or sma)l farm: 
The first, and most important of these, is the 
dwelling-house: the first, because it must needs be 
the residence of the farmer, while all out-buildings 
are being erected; the most important, because the 
health and convenience of its occupants should be 
regarded first. 
As it is not my prorinee here to enter into de- 
tails in giving a description of a house, I shall only 
advance some general ideas in regard to it. 
The house may be built of such material as the 
owner may choose; but in all eases @ cellar and 
stone wall should be considered indispensayle. 
Then you have a foundation for stone, brick, wood 
or gravel wall. The cellar should be divided by 
stone or brick walls, into as many rooms as the 
farmer may want for milk, butter, fruit, roots, veg- 
etables, &c. An ice-house may be so constructed 
in connection with a cellar, as to be of great utility 
in making good butter in warm weather, and stor- 
ing butter, preserves, fruit, vegetables, d&c. The 
house should be of sufficient size to accommodate 
a large family, with additional rooms for laborers, 
&c., according to the size of the farm. A farmer's 
dwelling should contain at least a parlor, dining or 
living room, cook-room, two large bed-rooms, a 
pantry, store-room and closet on the first floor. 
The walls should be high, and the three first rooms 
mentioned not Jess than 16 feet square. Such a 
house, when finished, with chamber room in pro- 
portion, will afford room for a large family. I 
would recommend building as nearly square as 
possible. 
A wood-house should be considered indispensa- 
ble in connection with a farmer’s dwelling, while 
adjacent thereto the water-closets should be euita- 
' bly arranged. ° 
I will here leave the house and its offices, and di- 
‘rect your attention to the barn. The size of a 
barn for a large farm may be 50x86 feet; hight, 
20 feet. It should be placed upora stone wall. 
The main floor, 14 feet wide, dividing it in the cen- 
+ter, leaves an equal division each side, 36x50 feet; 
divide each of these in the center again, and you 
have a bay 18x50 feet each side of the floor.. In 
-the end of one of these build a granary, 18x18 
‘feet. & feet between joints. Directly under the 
“granary may be a root-cellar. The remaining 
.118x50: feet at each end may be finished off for 
stables, as fellows: 8 feet high, passage between 
the bay and manger; 5 feet wide, with door at 
each end, aril door to enter cellar-way, between 
bay and granery; stalls 5 feet wide, including par- 
titions. 

Neat cattle should be well secured in their stalls. 
I would recommend a chain and strap, with buckle, 
for each stall. \A suitable stable for calves may be 
arranged in any of these divisions. 








There should be two or more doors to each 
stable, and three in each gable end—one above the 
main beam and two below—for the admission of 
hay froin the outside. Doors that run upon a track 
at the top (railroad deors) are much better than 
those hung upon hinges. This barn should be 
built with gambol roof. 

Sheds should be built with a loft for hay. I op- 
pose anything in the form of a Jeante or shed with- 
out achamver. Build every thing in the shape of 
stables or sheds high. A load of hay may be 
dumped from the horse-fork into the gable end of 
such a barn as I have described with ease. 

I will here describe sheds snitable for a large 
farm. Two buildings, each 30x30 feet, 16 feet 
high, and so situated that they will face each other. 
the inside corner of eaeh just meeting the corner 
of the barn; ends, baek and front above the base. * 
ment elosed tight; one door in eaeh side of the 
loft; basement 8 feet high, with large door in the 
end next to the barn, open im front. These sheds 
will afford room and protection for a large stock 
of cattle. 

A sheep barn may be constructed in the same 
way as one of the above-described sheds, except 
tte basement, which should be divided by a parti- 
tion into two equal parts. Each division will be 
15x30 feet. These should be inclosed tight, except 
a door 10 feet wide, for the pussage of the wagon 
or cart while hauling ont the manure. These 
doors should be short, leaving a space at the lower 
end 3 feet high, for the sheep to pass under. These 
divisions may be supplied with cribs for feeding in 
bad weather. Yards may be so arranged that each 
division will accommodate a separate flock. 

Horse Barn.—A horse and carriage barn should 
not be connected with other barns. <A good and 
commodiors horse barn for a large farm may be 
built as follows: 48x48 feet on the ground, 20 feet 
high. The entrance to the main floor, or carriage 
room, should be in the end ; the floor should be 20 
feet wide, directly through the center of the barn, 
leaving an eyual division, each side, 14x48 feet. 
These divisions should be finished for stables, ex- 
cept 14 feet off the end of one of them for granery 
and feed-room. The stables should be 9 feet high, 
and divided into stalls 5 feet wide, facing the car- 
riage room. 

A trough, made of plank 14 foot wide and 1 foot 
deep, placed 3 feet above the floor, will supply the 
place of manger and feed-box. The horse may re- 
ceive his hay through a tube or box made of 
boards, the lower end resting on the trough, and 
the upper end extending through the floor above 
to the loft, where the hay may be thrust in and 
drawn out by the horse through an aperture in the 
side below. Stables should be well ventilated and 
supplied with light by means of glazed windows. 
Each stall should have a small door in front, above 
the trough, through which the horse may receive 
his feed from the main floor. The carriage room 
should be 12 feet high. There should be an aper- 
ture over the center, through which hay may be 
raised to the loft, and there should be a passage 
from the main floor to each stable. A gambol 
roof is preferable for this barn. 

A corn barn and hog house may be constructed 
as follows: Size, 80x80 feet; hight, 16 feet. It 
may be divided in the center by a tight wall, one- 
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half of the basement being used for corn and the 
other for a hog house, The corn house should 
have a solid plank floor, and a 10-feet door to drive 
in with a wagon. It should be 9 feet high, with a 
crib against the outside wall 30 feet long. There 
should bea flight of stairs in the end Opposite the 
door leading to the chamber above. This 
chamber should have a tight floor, with an aper- 
ture in the center, through which grain or other 
heavy substances may be raised to the loft, A 
-trap-door to close it will make all tight. This 
chamber may be used for a granary of store-room, 
and should be supplied with bins tor that purpose. 
The hog house should be made into three divisions, 
viz.: a passage 8 feet wide along the side next the 
corn house, with a door at each end and one in the 
middle communicating with the corn house, There 
should be a feeding room in one end of the remain- 
ing division 20 feet long, and a sleeping room in 
the remaining 10 feet. The basement of the hog 
house may be 6} feet high. The chamber over the 
hog house may be used for a store room for farm- 
ing tools and implements, ‘ 

A hen house may be large or small, according to 
the amount of poultry the farmer wishes to keep, 
It should have a tight floor, and be furnished with 
poles for roosts and boxes for nests; should lave a 
door to enter it, and a small slide-door for the hens, 
to the exclusion of vermin when closed. 

A smoke-house should be of stone, brick or 
gravel wall, 10x10 feet and 9 feet high. The roof 
or door should be ‘lined with sheet-iron or zine. 
“There should be an arch in the side, near the 
ground, where the fire may be kindled from the 
outside, the smoke being ushered in through a flue 
from the arch.” 

Isolated barus for the storage of hay may cc- 
capy such locations as are most desirable. 

wiLpInes For A Smavt Farm.—The house we 
will pass by, as its limits, as described above, are 
always confined to the wants of the family. The 
barn may be of the same size as above. The floor, 
bay and stable, across one end, the same. The 
basement of the division at the opposite end may 
be divided by a partition through the middle, leav- 
ing two equal divisions, each 18x25 feet. One of 
these may be open on one side for a shed for neat 
cattle; the other may be finished for sheep. We 
aow have a barn, stable, shed and sheep bara, all 
in one complete body, and under one roof. If still 
less room is needed, leave off that division now 
occupied for a stable, and make the stuble in the 
bay that has the grauery in one end, Your barn 
will then be 50x68 feet. ; 

The horse barn may be lessened in size by leav- 
ing off the stable, and 4 feet on one side; also, 14 
feet off of one end, leaving the barn 30x34 feet. 

The corn and hog houses may also be lessened 
in isze to suit the wants of the farmer. 





Waeps.— Allow no weeds to mature on your enul- 
tivated lands; destroy them thoroughly, for one 
weed will be sufficient for the perpetuation of its 
kind, and will foul a greater extent of surface than 
can be cleansed effectually in a year. Most weeds 
make good articles in the compost heap, and when 
used for this purpose may be made to pay the cost 
of gathering them from the fields and preparing 


CHINESE AGRICULTURE. 


Tae Rev. Cart Voeet, a returned missionary 
from China, farnishes the Valley Farmer an in- 
teresting article on the agriculture of the country, 
We make a few extracts ; - 


The climate of China is much like our own, of 
the same latitude. It has the same kind of rains. 
Their land being more mountainous was perhaps 
originally not so fertile as ours. But they, having 
on an area of about three-quarters of the United 
States to sustain a population variously estimated 
between three and four hundred millions, can not 
afford to destroy the fertility of their soil, they 
were bound by necesity to retain and even increase 
if, and they did it. “For unto every one that 
hath, shall be given, and he shall have abundance, 
but from him that hath not, shall be taken away 
even that which he has.” With them nobody tries 
to cultivate more land than he can cultivate well; 
there is very little temptation to do it, for there are 
not many great land owners, as with us. Besides 
cultivating their land well, they likewise give it its 
full share of manure, All that has been taken 
from the land retarns as much as possible back te 
it again in one form orthe other. The excrements 
of men and animals, old leather, hair, horn and 
bones, etc., are all carefully preserved and brought 
back upon their farms. We know that in all 
European countries they manure their lands with 
more or less care, but in all a great part of the 
most powerful manure is wasted ; nowhere but in 
China, and perhaps Japan, are they so careful not 
to waste what may serve to fertilize their fields, and 
in no other country bear the fields so enormons 
crops. Their land is as with us, to a great extent 
level, but where it is undulating and hilly, they 
have made it level by means of terraces, It is in- 
tersected in every direction by ditches and canals, 
which can be well regulated by means of sluices, 
and are useful to drain the lang when there is 
abundance of water, and to irrigate it in times of 
drouth. And above all, they love their farms 
much more than we do—they do not sell their 
homesteads to every one who offers a few dollars’ 
profit. On a certain time every year do the child- 
ren of one family assemble under the paternal 
roof and on the graves of their parents. They 
have often asked the Christian missionaries how 
they could have left their homes and the grates 
of their parents? To do such a thing, they regard 
as,a want of filial picty. With them bountiful 
earth is a kind mother, and therefore to abuse 
it would be not less mean than for a son to tread 
ill his own mother. And to destroy its fertility 
is with them a crime without name, a sacrilege 
not less than parricide. 

I have read in some description of Japan, that 
there they have e law, according to which the land 
of every one is confiscated who does not improve 
it; and that for every tree cut down, at least one 
useful tree must be planted again, If our legisla. 
tors would make a similar law, and enforce it, I 
think it might do some good. 

AGRICULTURE I8 HONORABLE. 


The Chinese honor agriculture. The Emperor 
himself cultivates the soil. The Son of Heaven 





them for manure. 


(as they call their Emperor), he whom they honor 
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with almost religons worship, whom nobody ap- 
proaches but on his knees, is bound by law and 
custom to cultivate every spring a certain piece of 
ground, while all the dignitaries of his court are 
present in their splendid robes of ceremony to as- 
sist him. The like ceremony is performed at the 
sathe time by the governors of the different prov- 
inces near their respective capital cities. And 
when embassadors come to court from the different 
parts of the empire, the Emperor will question 
them regarding the state of the different crops. It 
is a duty of the governors to report annually what 
men of ‘thejr provinces are the best farmers (that 
means according to their idea of a perfect agricul- 
turist), who are distinguished not only by the 
most careful cultivation of their farms, but also by 
their good reputation among their neighbors, by 
their industry, frugality and economy. And the | 
men so recommended are elevated by the Emperor 

to a certain rank, which gives them many privil- 

eges,and which may perhaps be compared with 

that of the French Chevalier of the Legion of 

Honor. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The agricultural tools of the Chinese are very 
simple: They have a plow of very primitive con- 
struction. But as nearly all their land is worked 
by hand, they use more the spade, hoe and rake. 
They have not so much use for labor-saving ma- | 
chines as we have, for their farms are small and the 
lire of a farm hand is very low. But with their 
simple tools they keep their farms well in order; 
indeed, their farms, being so nice and well culti- 
vated, might be properly called gardens. The only 
kind of tools resembling our machines are their 
oftenly very ingeniously constructed, but always 
very simple instruments for irrigation of their 
fields. They have different kinds of pumps in 
common with us, or perhaps all kinds in use in 
this country, even many kiads of chaim pumps (that 
are patented in America as the invention of some 
Yankee) not exc®pted. As with us, they use often 
some lever, witha bucket at one end (a swipe), to 
raise'the water outof wells or rivers. Or they 
have water-wheels, which being set in motion by 
the current, draw, by meansof smell vessels fixed 
to their periphery, the water to some gutter, in 
whichit runs directly to the fields or to canals 
which often on long ways bring it to distant hill- 
sides at some place down the river. So they have 
made their land very productive. In some parts 
south it bears crops without hardly any interrup- 
tion, and has done so for hundreds and thousands of 

ears without any detriment toits productiveness, 

ndeed they have to work much, but everything 
brought into account, not more than we. For it 
takes more work to raise a crop on a surface of 
eighty acres, than good cultivation would well grow 
on eight. And if we bring into account our 

trouble in procuring new lands, after we have 

worked for some yearsand destroyed the fertility 

of our old ones, if we consider our better tools and 

lJabor-saving machines, we do more work and with 
Jess profit than they do. With themit is true, as 

we say, 
™ Little farm well tilled, 
Little bara well filled. 


GARDEN VEGETABLES. 





Their farms being more like gardens, the garden 





vegetables are with them most extensively raised 
Every European or American who has lived jn 
countries where Chinese emigrants abound, that 
being especially the countries and islands of Faw. 
ther India and Austral Asia, know well how they 
supply the markets with every kind of garden veg- 
etables. and how great is the abundance and diver- 
sity of them. And if an exhibition or something 
like our fairs could be inaugurated at Oanton or 
other similar places, it is my opinion the Chinese 
would greatly excel us. We have no names for 
all their garden products, but they have at least 
nearly all those which are raised by us. They 
have turnips, carrots, asparagus, yams, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, cabbage, pine apples, or bananas - 
they have beans, peas, onions, melons, squashes, 
cucumbers, gourds, and a great variety of kinds of 
each, Besides there is great diversity of fruits, 
not only those in common with us, but also many 
kinds of oranges and apples (which as their name 
says originally came from that country to the 
southern parts of Europe and America), granate- 
apples, lichys, figs, olives, bananas, cocoanuts, 
Among their other trees the following are impor- 
tant: The cassia tree, that gives a kind of cinna- 
mon, the tea-shrub, the camphor tree, from the 
wood of which by distillation the camphor is pro- 
duced. The wood of this tree resembles, when 
worked into furniture, somewhat that of our 
black walnut, and boxes and chests made from jt 
are extensively used and exported, for keeping 
woolen clothes in; for moths and other insects 
which do nat like the smell of camphor will never 
enter them. They have a tallow tree, the fruits of 
which are covered with a mass resembling and 
used as the tallow of the raminating animals; and 
a wax tree that produces some kind of wax re- 
sembling bees wax. There are’ several kinds of 
trees, that partly are poisonous, and produce the 
lac and varnish by which their furniture excels 
every other, except that made by the Japanese, 
The mulberry tree gives, in its leaves, the food for 
the silkworm, 
FARM OROPS, 


Other products of their fields and gardens are 
tobacco and hemp, for smoking; the leaves and 
seeds of the latter are mixed with tobacco to aug- 
ment its narcotic qualities. For fibre they raise, 
besides hemp, also flax and urtica nivea—a plant 
from the fibres of which grass cloth, the best. kind 
of linen known, is made—and cotton. They have 
akind of cotton with yellow fibre, from which 
the cloth called with us Nankeen is manufactured, 
The other cotton goods, if dyed at all, have mostly 
a blue color, the indigo for which is generally 
raised by the cotton grower himself. A very use- 
fal plant of much influence in Chinese society, is 
the bamboo. They can make from it mats, sails, 
and can build out of materials made from it, in 3 
short time, whole houses; and they make every 
kind of household furniture from it, tables and 
chairs, bedsteads and sofas, carpets, boxes and 
chests ; besides fans, umbrellas, buckets, pipe stems, 
etc. Teachers use it in schools, and magistrates 
for enforcing the laws. 

The cereals differ according to climate, In the 
southern parts they raise mostly rice. Besides 
that, they have several kinds of holcus, rye, Amer- 
ican corn, buckwheat, several kinds of millet, and 
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that plant not long ago introduced into this coun- 
try under the name et Sorgho. (The word is cer- 
tainly not Chinese—they could not even pronounce 
it.) In China this plant is called Kan Che, They 
manufacture all their sugar from it,and even ex- 
rtsome. They use ox mills, with two vertical 
cylinders made from hard wood or stone, and let 
the sap immediately from the mill by means ef 
wooden tubes run into large iron kettles of the 
common spheric form, which are built into stone or 
brick’ furnaces. Though our mills are similarly 
constructed, and, if made from iron, perhaps bet- 
ter, and though it seems to me that some of our 
evaporators are an improvement, yet we are not 
able, extensively, to granulate its sap into sugar. 
We know that their apparatus is very simple, and 
yet, as in many other things, they beat us, notwith- 
standing our more perfect tools and apparatus. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


As regards domestic animals, there are too many 
men in China that want to be fed,to have much 
food left for animals. Horses in China preper are 
very scarce. If they yoke animals to the plow, it 
is in most cases the ox or thecow. They do not 
keep milch cows, at least not in the south, where 
Ihave been. In that part they use as working 
cattle the East Indiag buffalo or water ox, which 
is very different from what we call buffaloes. 
He is called water dx by the Chinese, because like 
the hog he lies down in the water when the weather 
is hot, and is often with his whole body under it, 
while only his nose and eyes are above the surface. 
Besides they have a peculiar breed of small black 
hogs, which fatten very easily, and give a very pal- 
atuble meat. These and dogs and cats, the flesh of 
which is eaten, are the only quidrupeds raised by 
them extensively for food. To kill a cow or an ox 
they dislike nearly as much as the people of Hin- 
dostan, and all, though they eat dogs and cats, rats 
and mice, think it as much disgusting to eat beef, 
as we do horseflesh. 

They have many kinds of poultry. Our famons 
Shanghi fowls came from the place of that name, 
and its neighborhood in China, Like the old 
Egyptians they artificially hatch the eggs of hens 
and ducks. Both of them are raised and consumed 
in enormous quantities. On holidays, which they 
celebrate every full moon and new moon, corres- 

nding somewhat with our Sunday (though no- 
hedy is bound by law to abstain from work), the 
poorest families kill and eat some kind of ) ersar 

Thus at least in China that famous desire of 
good king Henrie Quatre is fulfilled to the letter. 


Seen 


Lick on Carttre.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Cultivator recommends the use of sand 
both as a preventive and cure for lice on esttle. 
Haul into the barn a few loads of loam or fine sand 
and spread it under the stock during the winter. 
If any of the creatures are lousy when coming to 
the barn in the autumn, throw some of the sand 
or loam upon them; it fills the hair and causes the 
lice to roll off, but does not kill the nits; the appli- 
cation must be repeated two or three times a week 
antil every generation is exterminated. Bulls are 
noted for their freedom from lice, and it is probably 
owing to their habit of pawing up earth and throw- 
ing it over their bodies. 











MORE ABOUT BONES. 


A corRESPONDENT sends us the following query: 

Dr. Evan Puen, as reported in alate number ‘of the 
Farmer, says “bones by burning lose about four per 
cent. of their nitrogen.” Srock#arprt says “ the organic 
substance of houes, the gelatine (which contains a at 
abundance of nitrogen, and is 33 per cent.) is lost lofuro- 
ing.” Here is wide, and to us farmers a very material 
difference of opinion. If the forcing power which bone- 
dust exercises is owing to the gelatine, which, according 
to Srocknaropt, is lost by burning, then Dr. "Puen is dis- 
seminating a fatal error. Will you please to tell us 
who is right? 

We suppose they are both right. This may 
seem paradoxical to some, but by way of explana- 
tion, it must be considered that the chemical analysis 
of bones, as it regards the animal matter, is only 
an approximation to the truth. The mineral parts 
of bones are more uniform in their component 
amounts, but the animal, or organized parts, vary 
exceedingly. Hence the varying results which are 
given by different chemists, If you should take 
the bones of a healthy and very fat ox for instance, 
you would find them full of “ marrow and fatness. 
You would fing the marrow and other portions 
rich in oil, fat or carbonaceous matter. You would 
find the glue or gelatinous portion full of its peca- 
liar matter. You would also find the phosphate 
of lime, and the carbonate of lime presenting their 
full complements of ingredients). The animal parts 
would, in all probability, give you, as we stated in 
our last, 50 or 51 parts in the hundred, or at least 
half the weight of the bone. Now, if that same 
ox had been starved, or had become emaciated by 





‘some slow and wasting disease, until it had died of 


exhaustion, and you should take its bones and an- 
alyse them, think you they would give you the full 
proportions mentioned before of animal matter? 
Certainly not. Well, we have bones of all grades, 
trom those full of marrow to those with no marrow 
at all. One chemist will take a bone fresh from 
the animal to which it belonged, and analyze it. 
No doubt he will give you,the exact proportion of 
ingredients he finds in it. But that can only be re- 
liable for the bones of that particular animal, that 
individual. To-morrow, he takes bones from 
another animal which appeared to the eye. full as 
fat and fleshy as the other. He will use the same 
eare and skill in the analysis as if the first 
case, and yet obtain quite a different result. Hence, 
as we said before, these chemical examinations are 
merely approximations, It is only by peer icy 
great many different specimens, and taking the 
average, that the approximation can come near to 
a positive result. 

Any farmer can demonstrate the truth of these 
remarks on or in his own soil, Let him take a 
quantity of fresh bones from a fat animal just 
slaughtered, and grind them to powder. Then let 
him take the same quantity of bones picked up 
promiscuously from the fields and bye places, where 
they have been fed upon by insects and withered 
more or less by exposure. Let him grind these to 
powder also. Then let him spread eqial quantities 
of each on an equal area of grassland, of like qual- 
ity, and side by sice. He will soon see the differ- 
ence in the strength and value of each portion, 

Nitrogen, which Dr. Poe« and Srovuxsarptr 
speak of, is the gas derived from the decomposi- 
tion of a partof the animal matter found in bones, 
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and. which combining with hydrogen (also liber- 
ated by decomposition) forms ammonia, which am- 
monia becomes absorbed by the soilor dissolved by 
rains, and thus becomes useful as a food to plants. 
The other partis carbon, also useful to vegetable 
life. Insome bones it will be as Puen says, four 
per cent., (which is probably the minimum) and in 
others, as Srocknarpr says, is 33 per cent. (which 
is probably the maximum.) But whether four per 
cent. or thirty-three per cent., they are all destroyed, 
or rather driven off, by burning, and little except 
the mineral part of bones is left. The farmer 
must, therefore, remember that by burning bones 
he loses all theanimal matter they contain, whether 
it be more or whether it be less. He should also 
remember that the fresherand more recently the 
bones are from the animal, when crushed, the 
richer and more powerful the dressing; and also the 
fatter and more healthy the animal from which the 
bones are taken, tlie richer and more powerful they 
will be as a fertilizer. Thus, health and fatness 
pervade the animal to its very bones and add to its 
value and usefulness in its very ultimates.—Maine 
Farmer. 

Remarxs.—There is no real discrepancy between 
the above statements of Dr. Puex and Prof. Stocx- 
HARDT. 

The correspondent of the Farmer mistakes the 
meaning of Prof. Srocknarpt’s statemert in re- 
gard to the amount of nitrogen in bones. The sen- 
tence, as quoted, is rather ambiguous, but the mean- 
ing is this: Bones contain 33 per cent. of gelatine. 
This gelatine contains a great abundance of nitro- 
gen (17 per cent.). When the bones are burnt, the 
gelatine is destroyed and the nitrogen is lost. 

In burning a quantity of bones how much nitro- 
gen is lost? Dr. Evan Puen says four per cent. ; 
Strooxnarpt says we lose 33 per cent. of gelatine. 
Now, as gelatine contains 17 per cent of nitrogen, 
we should lose between 5 and 6 per cent. of nitro- 
gen. In his Chemical Field Lectures SrooknaRpT 
states that bones contain 5 per cent. of nitrogen. 
The differenée is not very great, Dr. Puen is 
doubtless nearest the truth, so far as. ordinary 
commercial bones are concerned. But the corre- 
spondent of the Afaine Farmer evidently supposes 
SrockHarpt to mean that bones contain 83 per 
cent. of nitrogen. This is a mistake. He means 
that bones contain 33 per cent. of gelatine, a sub- 
stance “that contains a great abundance of nitro- 
gen.” 

Some years ago a Boston chemist analyzed a 
sample of the so-called Chilian guano, and reported 
that it contained “ organic matter yielding ammo- 
nia, 20 percent.” Farmers who saw this analysis 
very naturally supposed that the guanu contained 
20 per cent. of ammonia. But a sample of it an- 
alyzed by the writer of this was found to contain 

only 1 per cent. of ammonia, Now, was there any 





discrepancy between the two analyses? Not at all, 
It is a different way of stating the results of the ex- 
amination, The guano did contain 20 per cent, 
of organic matter, and this organic matter would, 
by decomposition, “ yield ammonia.” And this 
was all that the Boston chemist stated, though the 
phraseology might have been intended to deceive, 

We make these remarks in the hope of enabling 
our readers to understand these matters more 
clearly. It is important to understand the real 
significance of a chemical analysis. Four per cent, 
of nitrogen and 33 per cent. of gelatine is (nearly) 
one and the same thing. 





GRUBS ON CATTLE. 





Frrenp Harris: In your May number of the 
Genesee Furmer J, E. Pizrson asks, “What is the 
cause and what isthe cure of grubs in the backs of 
cattle?” and says his young cattle are very much 
infected and very poor in consequence. 

Warbles, or grubs, in the backs of cattle are the 
larves of the gad-fly (the Orstrus bovis of the ento- 
mologists), The fly,in July and August, alights 
on the back of the cow, pungtures the skin and de- 
posits its eggs. In a short time the grub is hatched, 
and eventually worms its way through the hide, 
where it remains, feeding and growing through 
the winter. In the spring it has attained its growth, 
and escapes through around hole in the hide. It 
then burrows in the earth, changes to a perfect or 
winged insect, and then emerges, takes wing and 
pursues the course of its parent—that is, attacks 
the cattle for the purpose of continuing its species, 
in accordance with those natural Jaws designed for 
the perpetuity and annual reproduction of. the ge- 
nus, gad-tly. Sometimes as many as one hundred 
of these grubs are found beneath the skin of a sin- 
gle animal—each boring its own passage through 
the skin. During the time the grubs are under the 
hide, the animal, no doubt, suffers much pain, and 
sometimes become “ very poor in consequence.” 

] know of ro way_.in which the fly can be kept 
froin depositing its eggs in the backs of our cattle, 
[ do not suppose that the puncture made by the fly, 
in which to deposit eggs, causes the animal so 
much pain as the prick of a pin‘ would; yet, when 
asingle gad-fly attacks a herd of cattle, it seems to 
cause a most alarming, instinctive fright, ‘The 
cattle will stick up their tails and run as though 
possessed,” enacting a real Bull Run stampede. 

In the spring the grub can sometimes be pressed 
out and destroyed. All such will, of course, de- 
posit no eggs in the backs of old or young cattle, 
“It has been said that strong brine will destroy 
the grubs in any stage,” but I very much doubt the 
correctness of the saying. It is truly wonderful 
how many ways have been brought into requisition 
to keep up and continue the various species and 
tribes of insects, and what transformations they 
undergo, from the time the egg is deposited to the 
final and full appearance of the perfect insect. 
Many of these ‘changes are very similar to what 
it would be for a serpent to become a clam or oys- 
ter, and this clam to subsequently change into a 








bird.” To those of studious and inquisitive minds, 
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the study of the natural history of insects is full 

of interest, in a scientific poiat of view. Buta 

correct knowledge of the natural history of the va- 

rious tribes of insects, both of those benificial and 

injurious to the labors and crops of the hasband- 

man, possesses a two fold value—a ecientificand a 
uniary value. 

The above being facts, it behooves farmers, és- 
pecially the younger portion of them, to make 
themselves familiar with the science of entomol- 
ogy. Books and publications or inesets are now 
within the reach of all, and the farmer should 
strive to learn which among the various families of 
insects are his friends, and which his enemies. 

May, 1868. LEVI BARTLETT. 





CANADA THISTLES IN MICHIGAN. 


Tue State Legislature of Michigan at its late 
session passed the following law “to prevent the 
spreading of Canada thistles in the State of Mich- 


igan ad 

Srotion 1. The People of the State of Michigan 
enact, That it shall be the duty of every owner, 
possessor, or occupier of land, tocut or cause to 
be cut down, all the Canada thistles growing 
thereon, orin the highway passing by or through 
the same so often in each and every year as shall 
be sufficient to prevent them from going to seed; 
and if any owner, possessor, or occupier of land 
shall knowingly suffer any such Canada thistles to 
grow thereon, and the seed to ripen, so as to canse 
or endanger the spread thereof, he shall on convic- 
tion be liable to a fine of ten dollars for every such 
offence. 

Sro. 2. It shall be the duty of the overseers 
or commissioners of highways in any township, to 
see that the provisions of this act are carried out 
within their respective highway @istricts; and they 
shall give not ce to the owner, possessor, or occu- 





ada thistles shall be growing and in danger of going 
to seed, requiring him te cause the same to be 
cut down within five days from the service of such 
notice ; and in case such owner, possessor or occu- 
pier shall refuse or neglect to ent down said Can- 
ada thistles, the overseer or commissioner of high- 
ways shall enter upon the land, and cause all such 
Canada thistles to be cut down, with as little dam- 

to growing crops as may be; and he shall not 
be liable to be sued in aetion of trespass therefor: 
Provided, That where such Canada thistles shall 
be growing upon non-resident lands, it shall be 
necessary to give notice before proceeding to cut 
down the same. 

Src. 8. Each overseer or commissioner of high- 
ways shall keep an accurate account of the expense 
incurred by him in carrying out the provisions of 
the preceeding section of this act, with respect to 
each parcel of land entered upon therefor, and 
shall offer a statement of such expense, describing 
by its legal description, the land entered upon, wnd 
verified by oath to the owner, possessor, or occupier 
of such resident lands, requiring hjm te pay the 
amount. In case such owner, possessor, or oecn- 
pier shall refuse or neglect to pay the same within 
thirty days after such application, said claim shall 


in which such expense was incurred, and said town- 
ship board is hereby authorized and required to 
audit and allow such claim, and order the same to 
be paid from the fund for general township purposes 
of said township, out of any moneys in the town- 
ship treasury not otherwise jappropriated. The 
said overseer or comuzissioner of highways shall 
also present to the said township board a similar 
statement of the expense incurred by him in carry- 
ing out the provisions of said section, upon any 
non-resident land; and the said township board is 
hereby authorized and empowered to audit and 
allow the same in like mantier. 

Seo. 4, The supervisor uf the township shall 
cause all such expenditures as have been so paid 
from the township treasury, under the provisions 
of this act, to be severally levied on the lands so 
described in the statements of the overseers or 
commissioners of highways, and to be collected in 
the same manner as delinquent highway taxes are 
collected; and the same, when collected, shall be 
paid into the township treasury, to reimburse the 
outlay therefrom aforesaid, 

Szo, 5. Any person who shall, knowingly, vend 
any grass or other seed, among which there is any 
seed of the Canada thistle, shall, fur every such ot- 
fence, upon conviction, be liable to a fine of twenty 
dollars. 

Seo. 6. Itshall be the duty of the prosecuting 
attorney of the county, to prosecute all violations 
of the provisions of this act, which shall come to 
his knowledge. 





NOTES FOR THE MONTH BY 8S. W.—MAY. 


Ir was gratifying to learn from the “leader” in 
the last number of the ‘Furmer that the true cause 
of the potato rot had been discovered, and is now 
finally designated in botanical nemenclatare as the 
Peronospora infestans, After all that has been 
said and writfen, and so-many theories started only 
to be again exploded, it seems that. those pains- 
taking, patient invéstigators, the German botanists, 
have proved beyond a shadow of a doubt that the 
true and only cause of the potato rot is a fungus or 
parasite on the leaves, which first devours the 
leaves to support itself, leaving its dark brown 
spores to be washed down by a warm shower to 
infect the tubers in the hill. You have truly said 
“that this fangus is not a spontaneous productio: 
but that it is produced from seed, or pro ted 
from the diseased plant itself, and that, although 
the seeds are invisible to the naked eye, they are 
nevertheless real.” As you say, the true remedy 
is to plant no tubers that have ever been in con- 
tact with the diseased ones—to grow potatoes for 
seed by themselves on a clean soil, and to remove 
the leaves if attacked before the fungus has ripened 
its spores, or at least befure the rain has washed 
them iato the hill, 

THE FEEDING VALUE OF STRAW AND CORN STALKS, 


Your article on the feeding value of straw is 
very interesting. Our great equine stock-grower, 
Wriaeuat, feeds more corn stalks than straw. He 
chaffs them, butts and all, very fine by horse 

wer, treating them then with scalding water and 
Indian meal. He thinks that there is much more 





starch and sugar in stalks than in straw, and that 





be presented to the township board of the township 


its cellulose is more readily digested.. He leaves 
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his stalks in large double stacks in the field, draw- 
ing them in as they are fed out during the winter. 
He sows dent corn in drills for soiling and for early 
winter fodder; but it is so full of yee that the 
curing is very difficult, It can rarely be made dry 
enough to keep from souring and mold, unless it is 
very thinly distributed on racks in the mough. 
But-every farmer in our warm dry climate should 
grow a small highly-manured patch of corn for 
soiling and keeping up the milk of his cows during 
the late summer and dry autumn months, 


AMERIOAN OHEESE IN ENGLAND. 


Every dairyman and woman should read the ar- 
ticle in the May number of the Farmer under the 
above heading. It seems that American cheese is 
invariably sold in England at from three to four 
cents a pound lower than English cheese. Thus it 
appears that the English cheese-makers can not 
atlord to keep cows to make poor, slovenly cheese. 
What a loss to American cheese-makers on the 
fifty-two million pounds of cheese. exported from 
this country to England the last year! and all for 
the want of skill and management. 

We had a backward spring until the first of 
May, since which the mercary has hardly fallen to 
the freezing point a single night. A larger breadth 
of wheat is growing now in little Seneca than has 
gladdened the eye before since the first years of 
the midge. Some fields look well, but on others 
the wheat is thin and yellow. The late much- 
needed rain, however, has benefitted all. Garden 
corn, planted on the Ist of May, is now up and 
ready to hoe. We rarely have a frost along this 
warm lake outlet severe enough to kill corn planted 
on the 1st May, and it never rots in a warm drained 
soil; but beans and cucumbers are not safe until 
after the 1st June, should a white frost occur; 
yet it well pays to cover for a night or two a row 
of beans for early eating. ; 

PEAS AS FOOD. . 


A bushel of peas contains much more strength- 
giving nutriment, nitrogen, than a bushel of In- 
dian corn; but as the corn contains more available 
carbon it is more fat-forming. It is also better 
relished by hogs, poultry, &. But as peas, like 
oats, are more strengthening than fat-forming, why 
would not peas ground with Indian corn form a 
much better and cheaper food for working animals 
than oats? There is one advantage in feeding 
pe&s which many farmers have not yet taken into 
the account of profit and loss: the manure from 
peas is worth much more, if not double of that 
made from Indian corn. 

Waterloo, N. Y., May 16, 1868, 





To Keep Burrer Coot without a Crrtar.—A 
correspondent of the Boston Cultivator says: 
“ Cover the bottom of a large jar with coarse salt. 
Put the butter in a bag, place it in the jar aud cover 
it with coarse salt; place the jar in a north room, 
and the salt will keep the butter nearly as cool, 
through the summer, as a common cellar.” 





Tus Irish Farmers’ Gazette says the scarcity of 
young stock is causing considerable apprehension 
in that country. Not only is there a scarcity caused 
by disease, but there is also a serious falling off in 
the number annually raiged, 








BEST TEAMS FOR FARM PURPOSES. 


Ar a late meeting of the Greenfield (Mass.) 
Club, the question for discussion was: ‘ What 
kind of a team is the most economical for the 
farmer to use?” 

The opinion of those present, according to the 
Greenfield Gazette, generaily seemed tobe that if 
a farmer kept but one team, that an ox team was 
decidedly the most economical, for the following 
reasons ; 

1st. It would not cost near as much at the out- 
set to purchase cattle as horses, nor as much to get 
yokes and carts as harnesses and wagons. 

2d. Young, thrifty cattle would increase in 
value from twenty-five to fifty dollars per yoke, an- 
nually, while horses would remain about the same 
in value. 

8d. Horses are more liable to meet with acci- 
dents, and many injuries that would render the 
horse worthless would prove but a slight damage 
to the ox or loss to the owner. 

4th. There are many kinds of work in many 
places that can be performed to better advantage 
with cattle than horses, 

But all were not in favor of cattle. Several 
gentlemen present preferred a horse team because 
they could do more work in a given time, with 
about the same éxpense for feed. 

They also stated that one horse must be kept on 
every farm, and that it was cheaper to furnish one 
extra horse and make a team of the two, than to 
keep one horse and a yoke of cattle. Orne man 
even suggested that mules would be preferable to 
any other animals ¢ ateam. Nearly all thonght 
that if two teams Were necessary on a farm, one 
must be of horses and the other of cattle. 








CHEAP FIELD FENCE. 


Eps. Genesezt Farmer: A good and sufficient 
field fence can be made with fifteen inches in’ width 
of boards, ‘or fifty rods of fence to the thousand 
feet of boards. Set the posts, and nail the first 
board nine inches from the ground; then make the 
spaces five, six, seven and ten inches, five boards 
three inches each in fifteen inches; now turn 9 
furrow six inches deep toward the fence on each 
side. This brings the earth within three inches of 
the bottom board, and adds six inches to the hight 
of the fence, measuring from the bottom of the 
furrow, and the ditch or bank make it very un- 
handy for animals to get at the fence. This makeg 
a fence four feet ten inches high. 

I have several hundred rods of snch fence, The 
first was built five years ago. It has proved per- 
fectly safe and sufficient against cattle that were 
unruly. It is not racked by the wind like a fence 
of wider boards. Fourteen-feet boards, with one 
post inthe middle, take a 1&s number of posts, 
and make as good fence as twelves. I have used 
white oak board at about twelve dollars per thou- 
sand, and swamp oak split posts at four cents each, 

Jackaon, Mich, 8. SHALPE. 
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— 
HORSES. 


Tue N. H. Journal of Agriculture says buying 
‘and selling horses has been lively in that section 
the past two months, some at tall figures. Mr. 
Eaton, the conductor, sold a pair in March, to go 
to New ' York, for $700, Mr. Tacoarr sold his 
“Nat Baker” for $2,000. Dr. Gzo. A. Crossy 
sold his roan for $350. §. L. Foae sold Burasss’ 
pair of black horses for $1,000. Franx W. Nionois 
sold the Suiru horse, that came from Cohoes, N. Y., 
to a gentleman in Providence for $900. These are 
the high priced ones. 

Common horses remain quite cheap, but nice, 
gentlemen's horses, good roadsters, speedy, stylish 
and of good size, bring large prices. Notwith- 
standing the drain of horses for the army, they are 
stil] plenty. We saw 2,000 horses at Bull’s Head, 
four weeks ago, for sale, and common horses can 
be bought very cheap in New York. There is a 
great demand for family horses, intelligent, afraid 
of nothing, that will stand without tying. A store 
wagon, baker’scart or something of that sort isa good 
place for training such a horse. “The old-fashioned 
way of breaking a horse to a plow, and getting him 
used to having traces dangling at his heels, should 
not be dispensed with. If more were broken so 
we should not have so many runaways—horses 
frightened out of their wits when the rigging gives 
out. Horses are trained easily, taught to come and 
go at your word, and to obey you. They are 
almost as tractable as a dog, and soon, under kind 
management, come to love to learn. 








ABOUT CLOVES AND ALLSPICE. 


Croves are produced by a tree which is anative 
of the Mulucca Islands, and were like nutmegs a 
long time ago under the control of the Dutch Gov- 
ernment, who for many years would not allow the 
trees to grow upon any except the island of Am- 
boyua, from which the highest priced cloves still 
come. The treeisfrom15 to 80 feet ‘high, with 
large aromatic leaves, and bunches of very fragrant 
flowers. The spice is the unopened flower buds, 
which are beaten off by means of rods, and then 
dried. The little ball at the top of the clove is the 
unexpanded petals; by softening the clove in hot 
water, these can be carefully laid open by means 
ofa pin. The main portion of the clove is what 
would be the fruit were it allowed to go on and 
ipen. Our word clove comes from the French, 
= a nail—that being the name by which the 
French call them on account of their resemblance 
toalittle nail. They contain a deal of vola- 
tile oil, upon which their value depends. This oil 
is sometimes extracted in part, and the cloves after- 
wards sold. These can be told by their lighter 
color, and by having the buttons or rounded portion 
broken off. Cloves readily absorb a considerable 
’ amount of moisture, and it is the custom of large 








dealers to keep them in a rather damp place, in 
order tomake them weigh heayily, and look fresh 
and pamp. It is bad economy to bay cloves or 
any other spice in the ground state, as, aside from 
the risk of adulteration, the oil is absorbed by the 
paper in which they are put up. “ 

Allspice is from a tree, nearly related to the clove 
tree; it grows in the West Indies, where it is largely 
cultivated for the spice, which in this instance is the 
fruit. The berries are gathered when green, for if 
allowed to remain on the tree until ripe they have 
an unpleasant flavor. It is also called Pimento, 
and Jamaica pepper. The name allspice was given 
because it was thought to have the flavor of cloves, 
cinnamon and nutmegs combined. 


WEATHER HINTS FOR FARMERS, 








Tue following extracts from an English work, 
Admiral Fiteroy’s Manual of Practical Meteor- 
ology, may induce some of our weather-wise read- 
ers to give us some liintson the same subject, ap- 
plicable to this climate. 


Weather, clear or cloudy, a rosy sky -at sunset 
presages fine weather; a sickly-looking, greenish 
hue, wind and rain; a dark (or Indian) red, rain; 
a red sky in the morning, bad weather or much 
wind, (perhaps rain ;) a gray sky in the morning, 
fine weather; a high dawn, wind; a low dawn, 
fair weather. Soft-luoking or delicate clouds fore- 
tell fine weather, with moderate or light breezes; 
hard edged, oily-looking clouds, wind. A dark, 
gloomy, blue sky is wincy, but a bright, blue sky 
indicates fine weather. Generally the softer clouds 
look the less wind (but perhaps :nore rain) may be 
expected; and the harder, more “greasy,” rolled, 
tufted or ragged, the stronger the coming wind 
will prove. Also, a bright yellow sky at sunset 
presages wind; a pale yellow, wet; therefore, by 
the prevalence and kind of red, yellow or other 
tints, the coming weather may be foretold very 
nearly ; indeed, if aided by instruments, almost ex- 
actly. Small, inky-looking clouds foretell rain; 
light seud-clouds, driving across heavy masses, 
show wind and rain, but if alone, may indicate 
wind only.. High upper clonds. crossing the sun, 
moon or stars, in a direction different from that of 
the lower clouds, or the wind then felt below, 
toretell a change of wind toward their direction, 
After tine, clear weather, the first signs in the sky 
of a coming change are usually light streaks, curls, 
whisps or mottled patches of white distant clouds, 
which increase, and are followed by a murky vapor 
that grows into cloudiness, is appearance, 
more or Jess oily and watery, as wind or rain will 
prevail, is an infallible sign. Usually, the higher 
and more divtant such clouds seem to be, the more 
gradual, but general, the coming weather will 
prove. Light, delicate, quiet tints or colors, with 
soft undefined forms of clouds, indicate and accom- 
pany fine weather; but unusnal or gaudy hues, 
with hard, definitely outlined clouds, foretell rain, 
and probably strong wind. Misty clouds forming, 
or hanging on hights, show wind and rain coming, 
if they remain, increase or descend, If they rise 
or disperse, the weather will improve or becomé 
fine. 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 
* 





Cur Hay Earty.—The Massachusetts Plowman has a 
’ peadable article on this subject. “Science and experi- 
ence,” it says, “alike indicate that ‘grass should be cut 
early. But perhaps some one will say, ‘What is the use 
of talking about chemical changes in the growth of 
meadow-hay? Get away with your science, and let us go 
on in the old way!’ Very well, neighbor, let us say no 
more about ‘chemical changes’ in this connection, but 
apply one of the simplest tests of nature that the farmer 
can have; and we are sure it will settle the question for 
us more satisfactorily than all the scientific men in the 
world can do it. Many years ago, we remember to have 
read of a case in point, which will illustrate the argu- 
ment we desire to present: Two farmers came to town, 
each with his own load of bay, and while they stood in 
market waiting for purchasers, a dispute arose as to 
which had the best quality of that article. After con- 
siderable discussion and argument, one of them pro- 
posed that it should be Jeft to some competent arbitration, 
to which the other assented, and tbe fiyst-named sug- 
gested that their wise old schoolmaster, who happened 
just then to come in sight, would be a suitable person, 
To this the bther replied, that admitting the great learn- 
ing and ability of the umpire suggested—his capacity to 
read Greek and do hard sums—he nevertheless might be 
mistaken; but he had in his mind an umpire whose judg- 
ment could be relied upon as unerring, and to that one 
only would he submit the case for decision, and that was 
not the schoolmaster, but the schoolmaster’s mare. And 
so we say that if any persons see fit to reject the teach- 
ings of chemical science, in its application to this theory 
in regard to the proper time to mow meadow and swale 
grasses, let them refer it to the dumb beasts upon the 
farms. A month ago they would eat them with avidity; 
even now, horses and cows will, everywhere they have a 
choice of grasses, make them a part of their daily feed. 
How will it be a month later, after the flowering season 
has passed? Every farmer knows that they will not 
touch a spear of them if they can help it, and that next 
winter hunger alone will compel them to eat the hay.” 


Tux Crops 1x Evrore.—The Mark Lane Express of June 
8th says the crops in England have suffered for want of 
rain, but during the week it fell in abundance, “and 
should this be general a fair crop may yet be gathered.” 
Of the crops on the Continect it says: “ The irregularity 
of the season, and especially the late frosts, have not 
been without damaging effects. The North of Italy is 
reported seriously to have suffered by the fluctuations of 
temperature, and prices have rather advanced in Pied- 
mont. Hungary also is said to have suffered from drought, 
and though anticipations were generally favorable in Rus- 
sia and Northern Europe, prices have been hardening in 
France and the adjacent countries. 


Curvess Yau.—A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer 





Corn ror Foppgr.—The Boston Cultivator says: Pog. 
der-corn may be planted till the middle of July. We say 
planted, for it is better to put it in drills—either by hand 
or by a machine—having the rows at such distances ag 
will admit the passage of a horse-hoe or cultivator, w 
keep down the weeds. This is rather a hard crop to cure 
for wiater use, unless it gets so well matured that the 
stalks have sufficient stiffness to stand in shock. Ing 
greener state it is more valuable to feed out as soon as it 
is cut, or after being wilted. In this state it saves grass, 
aftermath, which may be cut for hay; and later in the 
season it may save hay directly.” 

To Prevent Skippers 1n Hams.—There is, accordip 
to my experience, nothing easier than to avoid the skip. 
per, and all bugs and worms that usually infest, and 
often destroy so much bacon. Itis simply to keep your 
smoke house dark, and the moth that deposits the eggs 
will never enter it. For the past twenty-five years, I have 
attended to this, and never had my bacon troubled by an 
insect, Ihave now —— in my smoke bonse hams 
one, two, and three years old, and the oldest are as free 
from insects as when first hung up. ,I am not aware of 
other causes for the exemption of my bacon from inseets, 
but simply from the fact that my smoke house is always 
keptdark. Before adopting this plan, I had tried many 
experiments, but always without success, or with injury 
to the flevor of my bacon. I smoke with green hickory. 
This is important, as the flavor of bacon is often utterly 
destroyed by smoking it with improper wood, 

“Tue Lone Doovent.”—Under this heading the Eng. 
lish papers are filled with complaints of the want of rain, 
“The spring corn, and in some instances the autumn 
wheat, are turning yellow from lack of moisture, as we 
have not had any dews this month.” ‘We in Shrop- 
shire,” says one writer, “have had nothing but cold east 
winds and sharp black frosts, which have cut off every 
potato shoot that showed itself in the gardens as well as 
in the fields. There is scarcely a blade of grass for the 
cattle.” 


Remepy aGainst tae Cut-Wormu.—A correspondent of 
the Germantown Telegraph gives the following as a means 
of protecting corn from the cut-worm: When the corn 
has been up about a week, examine it; if it shows injury 
by the cut-worm, gather the common mullein, root and 
all, and place about every third or fourth row and bill 
top down, in the afternoon; in the morning following 
také a large tight basket and shake them off the mulleins 
into it, and feed them to the poultry.” 


Grup in THE Heap or Sueep.—Dr. Dapp, in a com- 
munication to the Prairie Farmer, says the only way to 
prevent grub in the head of sheep, is to put plenty of 
“grub” into the stomach of the animal—and that it is a 
well known fact that sheep properly attended to, well fed, 
and housed, are never troubled with the parasite known 
as the grub. 

Foor Ror m Saerer.—A correspondent of the Ohio 
Farmer gives the following receipt for the cure of foot 
rot: Pulverize blue vitriol and white lead together; mix 
it with spirits of turpentine to a salve, and apply this 
salve with a. paddle to the sore part of the foot. 





writes: The Chinese yam does best in a soil the sub- 


soil of which is loose and contains little or no nourish- 
ment. The deeper the top soil the deeper the large part 
of the root will grow, as it seems to swell its root only 
when the fibres find no nourishment. 





To Creanst Wetis.—A correspondent of the Massa- 
chusetts Plowman says he made his well pure by bailing 
out the water, and filling up the well with straw and 
burning it. After this he washed the stones and put ina 
little slaked lime. It was found very effectual. 
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WALKS AND TALES IN THE GARDEN—NO0. IL. 





“T nave just been thinning out the pears. The 
trees are not loaded as they were last year, but 
some kinds require thinning more than one-half. 
I made a great mistake, last year, in not thinning 
more thoroughly. I cut off at least two for every 
one that was left; but if I had not left more than 
half as many, I should have had more fruit and 
of vastly better quality.” 

“There are few of our fruits that would not be 
greatly improved by thinning. Last year, Mr. 
Moopy, of Lockport, thinned out some of his 
peach trees, and he says that the fruit was double 
the size, and sold for more than double the price 
of peaches from unthinned trees growing in the 
same orchard. Furthermore, these large peaches 
can be picked with far less labor. One man picked 
eighty baskets in a day. He thinned out about 
two-thirds of the fruit. “The yield for a tree so 


thinned was as much as from the trees not thinned.” ' 


“T do not know how it is generally, but our 
peach trees are more heavily laden than last year, 
and half of them should be thinned out at once.” 

“One great secret in raising good®melous is to 
thin out the fruit, and to pinch in the runners three 
or four leaves above the melon.” 





“The severe wind we had about two weeks ago 
whipped the leaves of the pear trees most severely, 
and has certainly injured the appearance of the 
orchard, if nothing more.” 

“The more I see the more I ain satisfied of the 
great advantage of a hedge or belt of evergreen 
trees to keep off the wind. That part of the gar- 
den surrounded with an Arbor Vitew hedge is much 
better protected than that surrounded with the 
Osage Orange. Where high screens are Cesirable, 
I think the Norway Spruce would be even better 
than the Arbor Vite. It grows more rapidly, 
and will bear clipping almost as well as the Arbor 
Vite.” —_ 

“The cut-worm is a nuisance. I set out a num- 
ber of nice tomato plants, raised in the hot-bed 








and transplanted into pots, strong and stocky, with 
stems as thick as my little finger. The next morn- 
ing I found six of them gnawed off clean, level 
with the surface of the ground. I thought they 
would destroy the whole, but after the first few 
days they seemed to disappear.” 

“Dr. H. says they have eaten off his Lima beans. 
The Doctor is very fond of Limas, and rather 
prides himself on his success in raising them. 
This year I hope to beat him. I do not care much 
for the beans myself, but it will be a pleasure to 
get the start of the Doctor, Last year I planted 
the beans in hills raised six inches above the 
ground. It was a dry summer, and the beans enf- 
fered for want of water. This year I have planted 
them on the level, and they are doing much bet- 
ter, so far. There are but few hills in which there 
are not three and four good plants a foot high. 
Mr. B. was here a few days since, and says he has 
some that are much larger. He planted them in 
pots in a hot-bed and transplanted them. He thinks 
this the best way to raise Lima beans.” 

[ Later anv Important !—Mr. B. says (June 22) 
that his early Limas have grown very little the 
last ten days. He is now not sure but those 
planted in the open air and protected with a box 
will come out ahead.] 

“If you have a good crop, there is nothing 
which yields more food than Lima beans. A re- 
turned missionary from Southern Africa says the 
Lima beans in that country are perennial, and grow 
to be a good-sized tree! They bear the year 
round. At all seasons of the vear there are flowers, 
pods and ripe beans on the same tree, and a single 
plant affords food enough the year through for a 
family of five persons! ” 

“No wonder the inhabitants are lazy, Few of 
us would labor unless compelled by necessity. I 
have the greatest difficulty to get people to hoe 
unless the ground is covered with weeds. They 
think it is labor lost.” 





“We had a nice shower last right (June 11), 
and this morning every thing looks fresh and fine. 
But Oh! the poor melons, cacumbers and squashes! 
The striped bug is on them by hundreds, Hellebore 
powder will keep them off, but I have neglected to 
apply it.” 

“T have been told that if you sow a little buck- 
wheat round the hills it will keep off the bugs 
Dusting plaster, ashes, lime, &c., over the plants 
does some good, and if the finger and thumb 
remedy is-freely used at the same time the bugs 
can be kept under,” 
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“The worms at the roots of cabbage and _cauli- 
flower plants trouble me as niuch as anything else. 
The little black beetles that eat the leaves are bad 
enough, but when the plants get fairly under way 
they do not injure them materially; but these 
mean little grubeat the roots are not confined to 
any particular time. They eat the roots in the 
seed-bed and when the plants are half grown. The 
earlier cauliflowers and cabbages are most liable to 
injury. My brother is trying soot as a preventive. 
In setting out the plants he scatters a little soot in 
the hole. Throw aside all plants that have grubs 
at the roots, or, if only slightly affected, clean off 
all the worms, Then stimulate the growth of the 
plants as much as possible, and trust to good grow- 
ing weather and the inherent vigor of the plant 
toresist the grubs.” , 


*“ These little white lice on the rose bushes need 
looking after. They suck out the juices till the 
leaf turns white. In the green-house they can 
easily be destroyed with tobacco smoke—smoking 
them two nights in succession, and giving the 
plants a good syringing the next morning. But in 
the open ground this remedy is not so-easy of ap- 
plication. ‘The bush has to be covered to keep in 
the smoke. I have been syringing them with 
whale-oi! soap. This is a certain cure for the rose 
bug; but it does not destroy the aphis. Two or 
three syringings with tobacco-water, however, 
will destroy them. I mix the whale-oil soap and 
tobacco-water together. A pound of whale-oil 
soap and two pounds of tobacco stems, soaked for 
a few hours in hot water, will be enough for two 
or three pails of water. One syringing will not 
kill them, but stick to it for two or three days, 
throwing the water under the leaves as much as 
possible, and the result will be entirely satisfactory. 
Nothing improves the foliage of the rose like whale- 
oil soap.” 

“‘ A cheap syringe is much needed. The Hydro- 
pult costs $10 or $12, and is so hard to work that 
no lady can use it for any length of time. The 
English brass syringes are excellent, but expensive. 
What we want is a syringe that should not cost 
more than a dollar. I saw one the other day 
made of tin, which cost only fifty cents, and it 
answered the purpose very well, considering the 
price. I am surprised that some one does not in- 
troduce them.” 

*“Gzorer E. Brackett, of Belfast, Me, who 


Farmer on the ‘Study of Entomology,’ tells how 


—== 
trees and bushes on ‘wash day’ with the soap- 
suds, Two or three strong doses, drenching the 
trees, vertically, horizontally and obliquely, com. 
pletely routed the aphides. Here is his descriptiog 
of his home-made syringe :” 


“T bored a hole two feet long, with an inch-and. 
a-quarter ‘trunnel-auger,’ through a piece of 2x9 
spruce seantling, and planed it down, taking off 
the corners, making it eight square, then plugged 
one end firmly—this was the cylinder. I then 
took a stick an inch through, and enough longer 
than the cylinder to be easily grasped by the hand 
and made a piston from it by winding woolen yarn 
around one end, and fitting it exactly to the bore 
of the cylinder. A cross-peg was put through the 
piston-rod near the upper end to prevent its forcing 
out the plug; several small holes were then made 
through the plug, and the syringe was complete, 
This merely as an example: of course it may be 
changed to meet the means of all, as regards wood 
used, size of bore, &c. There should be several 
fine holes throngh the plug, some of them slanting 
to the center, so as to cause a shower of water in 
fine streams or jets. ‘Poh! that’s nothing but a 
squirt-gun.’ Very well, never mind the name, if 
it answers the purpose.” 

“If every farmer and gardener had such a 
syringe, and used it freely, the country in a few 
years would not be so infested with injurious in- 


sects, fungi, &c.” 





“ Strawberries this season are most abundant, 

Never have I seen such a crop as these Wilsons, 
Triomphe de Gand and@dEarly Scarlet. These rows 
have been set out three years, and have never been 
renewed, and they still bear enormous crops. The 
runners have been carefully removed as fast as they 
appeared.” 
“‘T have 6ne plot that was set out last summer, 
I think about the Ist of August—at least it was 
after a crop of peas had been taken off the land, 
The plants were set in rows two feet apart and 
eighteen inches in the rows. Nearly every plant 
grew, and now they are loaded with fruit.” 





Axsovut Cuerry Tress.—The editor of the Ger- 
mantown Telegraph, who is good authority on 
such subjects,says: ‘Persons are continually tell- 
ing us of the unhealthiness of their cherry trees 
and the poor crops they furnish. They say they 
are full of knots, peeling off of the bark, cracking, 
&c. We reply that, to us, the cause is very plain. 
No tree requires as tender handling as the cherry. 
The cracking bark, the knots on the limbs, and 
other disfigurements, are attributable, we venture 
to say, nine times in every ten, to external injuries, 
A bruise from the trace of a plow, knocking the 
dirt off of a hoe or shovel, climbing roughly upon 
the limbs, rubbing or abrasion by ladder, as well as 
all harsh treatment by which the tree is bruised or 
skinned, will in a large majority of cases perman- 
ently damage the tree in the manner complained 
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GRAFTING GRAPES, &c. 





Ix the April number of the Genesee Farmer we 
*  glhided to a discussion in the Journal d’ Agriculture 
Pratique, between Dr. Jures Guyor and M. Hoot- 
prenx, an Austrian horticulturist, in regard to a 
method of training the vine, which the latter 
claimed to have discovered, but which Dr. G. and 
other French writers thought was not new. M. 
Hoowrenx appears to be one of those men whose 
writings are provocative of discussion. To this 
we do not object, as much truth is generally elic- 
ited by the discussion—even on subjects which are 
merely incidental. 

It appears from the Revue Horticole that a dis- 
cussion on ‘the subject of grafting has arisen be- 
tween M. Borsseret and M. Carriere, chiefly re- 
specting the merits, as compared with the usual 
way of cleft-grafting, of a mode of performing the 
operation, and of an instrument employed for the 
purpose by Hoorprenx. M. Boissexez, in the first 
place, defends the mode of cleft-grafting, which M. 
Carriere says was unnecessary, as it was not at- 
tacked; and secondly, he states that he has fre- 
quently tried grafting with the instrument above 
alluded to, but has never succeeded. On the other 
hand, M. Carriere affirms that with the same 
kind of instrument he has operated successfully not 
oaly in grafting the vine, but also the -following 
plants: In spring, in the open air—apricot, cherry, 
plum, apple, pear, poplar, amygdalopsis, cytisus, 
all the species; in autumn (September), in the 
open air—apricot, cherry, pear, plum, cotoneaster, 
purple filbert, syringa, thorn; in autumn (Septem- 
ber), under glass—the fruit trees above mentioned, 
together with the birch, oak, beech, thorn, lime, 
cotoneaster and conifers, 

The editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, allu- 
ding to the discussion, well observes: 


M. Carriere mentions the time and circum- 
stances under which he operated; but of these, in 
the case of his opponent, we are not informed. 
Now, in our opinion, the season, or state of vege- 
tation of the plant, is the main point. If grafting 
is done at the right time, which may be sooner or 
later, according to the nature of the subject oper- 
ated upon, almost any instrument with a cutting 
edge will do; but if done at the wrong season, the 
most ingeniously constructed instrument, with an 
edge as sharp as that of . razor, will not ensure 
success, and more especially in the case of the vine, 

“Many years ago, Mr. Brapptox, of Thames Dit- 
ton, generally failed in grafting the vine at the usual 
time of grafting in spring. He however received 
some vine cuttings from abroad in summer, after 
his vines were in full leaf; and anxious to preserve 
the sorts, and for the sake of experiment, he then 
grafted them, though almost hopeless of success ; 





but as it turned out, to his surprise, the grafts took 
well. By subsequent experiments, the results of 
which he communicated to the Horticultaral Soci- 
ety, he established the fact that vines ought not to 
be grafted till the stock or plant onwhich the scion 
is placed is in full leaf. Most probably, therefore, 
M. Boissgier’s complete failure, with the vine at 
least, has occurred, like that of many others, in 
consequence of grafting at a season when the plant 
ought not to be cut on any account whatever; that 
is after the sap is in motion, and before the buds 
expand, Any incision made during that peed, 
permits the vine to bleed, but most profusely i 

made just before the buds open; and the more vig- 
orous the vine, the worse the bleeding. When 
large limbs of apple or other trees are cut and 
grafted ra as they are on the point of bursting 
into leaf, the flow of sap is often so great as to 
“drown the graft,” as suffusion from the overflow 
of sap is technically termed. But the loss. of the 
graft is not the only bad consequence of the un- 
timely operation ; the unabsorbed extravasated sap 
ferments, becomes putrid or acid, and kills the vi- 
tal tissue lying between the alburnnm and inner 
bark. The stock consequently dies back to a 
greater or less distance below the wound, instead 
of keeping alive or healing over, as would be the 
case if cut back in antumn or winter. Many per- 
sons complain that their pears on quince stocks do 
not succeed well. They should recollect that the 
quince is among the earliest of deciduous trees in 
coming into leaf, and therefore it should be headed 
back for grafting early in the year at latest; for 
when done at the time of grafting, or after its sap 
is in active flow, it dies or cankers at the grafted 


-part, so that a perfect union cannot possibly take 


place. 

Presuming that due attention is paid to the 
proper time of grafting, the operation may be suc- 
cessfully performed in various ways. On the whole, 
we consider that in most cases whip-grafting is the 
most preferable; and what is termed in the Reoue 
Horticole, Daniet Hoorrenx’s system, appears to 
be nothing more nor less than whip-grafting. It is 
better than cleft-grafting, because more of the sec- 
tiuns of the inner barks of the stock and scion can 
be made to coincide than by other modes. M. 
Carriere, who is a very intelligent horticulturist, 
details a case in which Hoorrenx’s mode, or what 
we tnay as well call whip-grafting, succeeded bet- 
ter than cleft-grafting. In the beginning of Sep- 
tember,.he took two vine shoots, of which the 
wood was then half herbaceous, One he ent in 
lengths of 5 or 6 inches, each piece being eut ind- 
mediate under a bud at its base, and close above 
one at its top, exactly as if prepared for a cutting, 
but a slice at the top was taken off as in whip- 
grafting to receive the scion, formed of a portion 
of the other shoot, which latter was cut so as to 
preserve # bud and leaf at its top, whilst its base 
was cut sloping to fit exactly its counterpart at the 
top of the other piece, intended for the stock. The 
parts were then tied, and covered with grafting 
wax. Each grafted cutting or cutting stock was 
then inserted about half its length in a pot, and 
placed under a hand or bell glass in a Propagating 
house. The leaf at the top of the scion continu 
to act, and edntributed to the formation’ of roots, 
and the union of the graft. 
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This mode is not much required for propagating 
the vine, because it can be so readily struck from 
eyes; yet it might be usefully employed where it 
is desirable that any particular sort should be put 
upon a vigorous stock, such as the Black Hain- 
burg. There are, however, many other plants for 
the propagation of which it might occasionally be 
very advantageously adopted. 





DEATH OF DISTINGUISHED HORTICULTURISTS. 


’ We have to record the death of two distinguished 
American horticulturists—Dr. Wittram Darwine- 
ron, of West Chester, Pa., and Dr. Joun A. Kzw- 
wioott, of The Grove, Cook county, Ill. 








WILLIAM DARLINGTON, 


Wrrtram Darwinerton was born at Birmingham, 
Chester county, Pa., on the 28th of April, 1782, 
His parents were farmers, and their son, after re- 
ceiving a common school education, worked on the 
farm until he was eighteen years of age. He then 
studied medicine, but not succeeding in his profes- 
sion he turned his attention to the study of lan- 
guages and science—particularly to the science of 
Botany. He afterward resumed the practice of 
his profession with success. In 1814 he com- 
meneed to gather materials for his Flora of Chester 
County—a work, however, which was not pub- 
lished until 1826, and then under the modest title 
of Florula Cestrica, In 1837 he published another 
botanical work, which though of purely local 
character, run through three editions. He was 
elected to fellowship in the principal scientific so- 
cieties of Europe, and Yale College conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D. He paid considerable 
attention to landscape gardening, and it is to his 
jnfluence that West Chester owes much of its hor- 





ticultural eminence and beauty. His Agricultura} 
Botany appeared in 1847, and added much to his 
reputation. The following extracts from the pre. 
face to tHat work will give at once an idea of the 
clearness of his style, his desire to seé agricultur 
raised to the dignity of a science, and his ow, 
modesty in referring to the work of another: 


“ Agriculture, in a broad and legitimate senge 
being a comprehensive system of Natural Sciengg— 
involving more especially a practical acquaintangs 
with the useful portion of the Vegetable Creation— 
I have long thought it due to the Profession, ang 
desirable in every point of view, that the young 
farmers of the United States should acquire gp 
exact knowledge of the plants which it immedj. 
ately concerns them to know; and that they should 
be enabled to designate, and treat of them, with 
the precision and methodical perspicuity which be. 
long to scientific language and arrangement, Up. 
der this impression, and in the hope of promoting 
an olsject deemed so important, the present work 
has been compiled. In submitting it to those for 
whom it is more particularly intended, I am not 
unaware that its technical features are ill-snited to 
the notions of many plodding disciples of the old 
school of agriculture, who despise every form of 
knowledge derivable from beoks—and whose ideas 
never stray beyond the manual operations of the 
field and the barn-yard. It is scarcely probable, 
indeed, that any written treatise—though couched 
in the most familiar dialect—would obviate the 
objections, or conciliate the prejudiees of such an- 
tiquated tillers of the soil. My views, therefore, 
have not been directed to that unpromising quar- 
ter. I address myself to‘the youthful and aspiring 
Agriculturists of our country, who seek to elevate 
their noble Profession to its just rank among ha- 
man pursuits—and who feel that the exercise of 
intellect, as well as of muscle, is indispensable to 
the accomplishment of their purpose. 

“In my humble opinion, no education ean be 
deemed sufficient without some acquaintance with 
the rudiments, or first principles, of Botanical 
Science—some rational knowledge of the vast and 
multiform creation around us, known as the Vege 
table Kingdom. ‘I consider such knowledge just 
as indispensable to a rightly-instructed people, as 
any of the usual elementary branches of school 
learning. By this, however, I do not mean the 
smattering of a few obsolete terms, unconnected 
with any available ideas—which, in too many in 
stances, passes under the imposing name of 
‘Borany’: but I do mean, that thorough concep 
tion of the general nature and relations of planta 
which may be acquired by the aid of such work 
as the Botanical Texi-Book of Prof. A. Gray, In 
all other employments, it is very properly expected 
that a workman shall rot only be expert in the 
manipulations of his art, but shall also be well ae 
quainted with the nature of his materials: and I 
can perceive no good reason why it is not equally 
incumbent on a practical farmer to understand the 
true character of those plants, which it is his 
especial interest either to cultivate or to extricate 

“If our American youths who are being educt 
ted with a view to Agricultural pursuits, were 
thoroughly instructed in the admirable Text-Book 
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sng : 
above referred to—and were then required to make 
themselves botanically acquainted with that por- 
tion of the vegetable kingdom which annually de- 
mands their attention, on the farm—the Profession 
would speedily assume a new and engaging aspect. 
The labors of the field would be blended with the 
contemplation of facts and phenomena of the deep- 
est interest to inquiring minds—and Agriculture— 
instead of being shunned, as an irksome drudgery— 
would be justly esteemed as one of the noblest 
employments of a free and intellectual people.” 

Under the title of American Weeds and Useful 
Plants, Dr. Dantineron’s Agricultural Botany 
has recently been revised, with additions by Prof. 
Grorez Taurser, of New York. It is an exceed- 
ingly valuable work. 

We annex a portrait of Dr. Darutneroy, which 
we have had engraved from the Gardeners’ 


Monthly. 


Wi 





JOHN A. KENNICOTT. 

Dr. Jonny A. Kennicorr was a native of Mont- 
gomery county, in this State. He was the oldest 
of thirteen iiving children, among whom are seve- 
tal Dr. Kennicotrs. To distinguish him from 
the other brothers, he was called ‘‘ The Old Doctor,” 
and was familiarly known among bis friends by 
this title. His father’s family moved to Western 
New York in 1817, and it was here that young 


. Kgxnicorr became acquainted with the late Davin 


Tuomas, so well known to the early readers of the 
Genesee Farmer. It was from, Mr. Tuomas that he 
imbibed that taste for horticulture which after- 
ward distinguished him. His early education had 
been much neglected, but he endeavored by dili- 
gent stredy to make up for this great loss. He 
studied medicine, supporting himself in the mean 
time by teaching school, &c. After graduating, he 


practiced medicine a short time in Canada, and in 
1828 traveled through the Western States, bot- 
anizing, &c. He lectured and practiced medicine 
one summer in Mississippi, and afterward visited 
New Orleans, where he started the first literary, 
scientific and religious paper published in that city. 
He became Principal of one of the schools, and 
also of the Orphan Asylum. Removing to Chicago 
he engaged in the nursery business, became, one of 
the editors of the Prairie Farmer, Secretary of 
the State Agricultural Society, President of the 
State Horticultural Society, and one of the most 
earnest friends of agricultural and horticultural 
education and improvement in the West; and the 
Prairie Farmer well observes: 

“Tn life the Doctor has been erecting monuments 
to his memory all over the Northwest, that are to 
last longer than marble. Thousands of homes 
have them growing in their grounds—in the beauti- 
ful, tapering, pyramidal evergreens, especially, 
which were such favorites at ‘The Grove;™* and 
as each year adds stature to them and they point 
upward, they will always be a reminder of him 
who was always alive to every thing tending to 
improve or awaken interest in horticultural mat- 
in the land; and while tears will flow at his de- 
parture, from those who have known him long and 
known him best, from those who have ever met 
him at ‘The Grove’ with his warm and cordial 
greeting, all will rejoice that he has lived and still 
will live in the hearts and homes of so many.” 





Tue London Gardeners’ Chronicle refers to some 
Salsify exhibited by Mr. Eartey, gardener at Digs- 
well House, at the Royal Horticultural Society, in 
December last. The roots were as large as well 
grown parsneps, The editor remarks as follows 
in regard to its cultivation: 


Given, the seed of a Salsify or other similar 
garden root, the question is, how to convert it into 
a presentable esculent. The answer is this: Let 
it be sown in poor but well wrought upper soil; 
and let there be, moreover, beneath this poor upper 
stratum, at a cepth of 7 or 8 inches, a bed of 
earth well manured. Then, unless accidents inter- 
vene, it will occur that the tap root not finding 
suitable pabulum near the surface will push its 
way downwards until it reaches the good soil, and 
being there supplied with abundant nourishment, 
it will acquire the necessary size and succulence, 
whilst the small rootlets given off in its progress 
through the poorer soil above will dwindle away, 
instead of acquiring bulk and impovershing the 
main root, as they otherwise would be likely to do. 





Tux Hyprorvit—an American invention— 
meets with the highest praise from the London 
Journal of Horticulture, It saysit really answers 
all the purposes for which the inventors recom- 
mend it. 








* His place of residence, a few miles from Chicago, 
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FRUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WEST. NEW YORK. 


THe summer meeting of this Society was held 
in this city June 24th. The attendance was not as 
large as usual, and the show of fruit was rather 
meagre—owing, probably, to the backwardness of 
season. Mr. Scuvyzer, of Seneca Falls, exhibited 
a magnificent plant of Russell’s Seedling straw- 
berry, loaded with fruit of great size and good 
quality. Some of the berries ineasured six and 
three-quarter inches in circumference! This straw- 
herry is said to have been raised from Longworth’s 
Prolific and McAvoy’s Superior eight years ago. 
The parent plant is still in bearing, and produces 
large crops. ' 

The following subjects were discussed : 

1. What is the most Profitable Strawberry for 

Market? 

H. N. Laneworruy was called upon, and said 
he thought we might consider the Wilson’s Albany 
as a profitable berry. The Large Early Scarlet is 
never to be lost sight of. The Triomphe de Gand 
is also good. If confined to one kind, he would 
prefer the Early Scarlet. 

H, E. Hooxer thought Wilson’s Albany the must 
profitable single variety. It will produce more 
than the Early Scarlet, and sells for quite as much 
in market. q 

M. B. Barenam, of Ohio, said Wilson’s Albany 
was the most profitable variety for market in that 
State. In Cincinnati they raise the Iowa or Wash- 
ington as ‘an early kind. There are large planta- 
tions of it. Some are introducing the Jenny Lind. 
He named the Jenny Lind for early, Wilson's 
Albany for the main crop, and Triomphe de Gand 
a little later. 

Crartes Downrne, personally, did not like the 
Wilson. It is too sour. He spoke highly of Rus- 
sell’s Prolific. 

Cuarces Hooxer had been in the habit of rais- 
ing strawberries for market for some years, and 
discarded all other varieties except Wilson and. 
Early Scarlet. 

Mr. Hoaa, of Lockport, spoke highly of Outter’e 
Seedling and Downer’s Prolific. They are of 
good quality, but not as productive as Wilson. 
Bartlett does not succeed with him. Has tried 
thirty varieties, but none come up to Wilson in 
productiveness, 

2. Which are the Four most Desirable Varieties 


Sor General Cultivation, including Early, Me- 
dium and Late Ripening Sorts? 


Cuartes Downtne would name Jenny Lipd, 
Longworth’s Prolific, Triomphe de Gand and Rus- 


ee 
M. B. Barenam, of Ohio—Jenny Lind, 
worth’s Prolific, Triomphe de Gand and Wilson's 
Albany, 

R. Scnvyter—McA voy’s Superior, Longworth’, 
Prolific, Jenny Lind and Russell’s Seedling. 

E. T. Surra—Triomphe de Gand, Hooker, Early 
Scarlet and Wilson. 

Dr, Srtvesrern—Jenny Lind, Hooker, Wilson 
and Triomphe de Gand. Hooker does not winter. 
kill with him. It is a little too tender for market, 

H. N. Laneworrny said the Hooker had no gq. 
perior in flavor. It is an excellent berry in every 
respect. It is his favorite berry for’his own eating, 

P. Barry said it was difficult to select four vari. 
eties, but for his own use he would plant Early 
Scarlet, Hovey’s Seedling, Longworth’s Prolific and 
Triomphe de Gand. Among the newer strawberries 
he thought La Comptesse, though a foreign sort, 
was excellent. 

8. The Best Method of Cultivating the Strawberry, 

H. E. Hooker thought the most. economical 
method of cultivation was to set out the plants in 
the spring in rows four feet apart and one foot in 
the rows. Keep the land clean by the use of the 
cultivator till the plants begin to make runners, 
Then stop cultivating all except 8 spare two feet 
wide, which should be left for an alley between 
the beds, The runners, by the first of October, 
would fill the ground, and the original plants, as 
well as the runners, would bear q large crop the 
next season. After they had produced one crop, 
plow them under and plant again on new land. 

H. N. Lanewortny thought this a gopd way, 
but larger berries could be obtained by planting in 
hills three feet apart each way and keeping off the 
ronners, They can be kept clean the first year by 
running the cultivator both ways between the hills, 

Mr. Moopy agreed with Mr. Hooxer, that we 
should only attempt to raise one crop. 

E. W. Herenpen thought the Triomphe de Gand 
would not produce well unless the runners were 
kept off. 

P. Barry said there was one serious objection to 
Mr. Hooxer's method. The second spring after 
planting the ground became hard and the plants 
dried up, and you had no remedy. If planted in 
hills or rows, and the runners kept off, you could 
hoe the ground and munich it, and thus keep it 
moist. ; 

4, What is the best method of Preserving Currant 


Bushes from the Ravages of the Saw-fly or Our 
rant Worm? 


P. Barry said the most effectual remedy is slack- 





sell’s Prolific. 


lime dusted on the bushes. One dressing will] not 
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lyswer; but if done thoroughly, scattering the 
ne under the leaves, and repeated for several 
days, it js a certain remedy. 

Dr. Sytvestsr had tried whale-oil soap, and had 
goceeded in killing them. Had tried lime and 
Vand it effectual. 

N. Laneworray said lime will kill the cater- 

if you cau get it on to them. Strong soap- 
gis thrown on the bushes with a whisp-broom is 
rood remedy. He thought the soap would destroy 


ihe seoond crop of eggs, 








Sreawserey Exuisitioy 1x New Yorx.—A 
rawberry exhibition was held at the office of the 
American Agriculturist, in New York, on the 18th 
yd 20th of June. There were 200 plates of 
drawberries shown by 26 exhibitors, A new 
welling, raised by Mr. Sera Borne, attracted 
mach attention from its great size and good quality. 
Fifteen berries on one plate were put upon the 
wales, and were found to weigh a pound. It takes 
fom 120 to 150 of those ordinarily sent to market 
o weigh apound. Triomphe de Gand berries, 22 
tp the pound, were also shown. 





Hore Cansaces.—We were recently in the 
grien of a friend, who is an early riser, On al- 
Inding to the vigorous growth and healthy appear- 
smceof his cabbages and cauliflowers, he remarked : 
«If you want good cabbages, you must hoe them 
mery morning before fire o'clock.” This was in- 
tended ag a gentle hint that he thought we did not 
get upin the morning as early as a good gardener 
should, But be this as it may, there can be no 
doubt that cabbages and all similar plants are 
greatly benefited by repeated hoeings. 


Taz London Gardeners’ Chronicle gives an ac- 
cout of a kind of mold which is attacking the 
rea, No remedy has as yet been discovered for 
it An eminent rose-grower in Surrey says he has 
lst from 8000 to 4000 bushes grafted this season. 
The only means of checking the devastation seems 
to be to destroy the leaves which are affected im- 
mediately, and to remove the infected plants as far 
#s possible from their healthy neighbors. 














A goop deal of discussion is going on in. the 
English journals as to the comparative merits of 
hot water and flue heating. The former is so much 
nore costly than the latter, that persons of mod- 

¢ means are anxious to dispense with it if pos- 
ble, and at. the same time to enjoy forced fruit 
ud flowers, The advocates of the flue system 
m to make out a very good argument. 





INSECTS ON THE ARBOR VITZ. 


We had hitherto supposed that the arbor vitw 
was free from insects, but it seems to share the 
fate of all useful trees, skrubs and plants. The ar- 
bor vite hedges in this section have been observed 
to turn brown in spots and the leaves to become 
stunted and dried up. It was thought at first to be 
caused by the cold of winter and severe winds. 
But the sheltered parts of’ the plant are affected as 
much or more than those exposed, On examining 
the dead leaves carefully, and dissecting them 
with a pen knife, a little worm, about a quar- 
ter of an inch long, is discovered; and there can 
be no doubt that this is the canse of the evil. We 
do not know that itis at all general, but if it should 
prove to be so, it will be a serious drawback to 
this most beautiful and useful of all our ornamental 
hedge plants. The Siberian arbor vite is also af- 
fected by it. Mr. H. E. Hooxer, of this city, 
called the attention of the Western New York 
Fruit Growers Society to these facts, but the mem- 
bers were not acquainted with the insect, although 
some said that it had been discovered in other sec- 
tions a year or two ago. 

Trre Tomatro.—The editor of the Massachusetts 
Plowman says his experience with this plant “ com- 
pels him to say that itis not worthy of culture.” 
It is late, a shy bearer, and the fruit is not so good 
as other varieties. We fear he is right. It did 
not succeed well with us last season, but we are 
giving it another trial, It is highly spoken of in 
France. 








Brrrish Queen Pear.—The Florist and Pomo- 
logist for June has a colored plate of a new seed- 
ling pear, raised by Mr. Ineram, gardener to Her 


amidal, and very handsome. The late Prince At- 
pert “characterised it as the best pear he bad 
ever eaten.” It is ripé in October. 





A correspoypent of the London Journal of 
Horticulture recommends sulphuric acid for de- 
stroying weeds in gravel walks—a solution of 
seven parts of water to one of acid being used. If 
chalk or lime abound, the acid is speedily neutral- 
ized and the weeds spring up again. 





Ovrrayt Worms.—In answer to the question 
how to destroy the caterpillars on the gooseberry 
and currant bushes, the Irish Farmer's Gazette says: 





i while they are wet with dew or rain.” 


“Dust the bushes with fine, dry road dust, or ashes, 


Majesty, at Frogmore, This pear is large and pyr- 
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Miscellaneous, 


LPDLPLD I 


POPULAR PROGNOSTICS OF RAIN. 


The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep ; 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The mvon in halos bid her head ; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh— 
A morning rainbow spans the sky: 
The walls are dainp, the ditehes smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed —— 
The squalid toads at dusk are secn, 
Slowly crawling o’er the green ; 

Loud quacks the ducks, tne peacocks cry, 
The distant hifls are look ng nigh; 
Hark, how the chairs and tables crack, 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack ; 

And see young rooks, how odd their flight, 
They imitate the giiding kite, 

Or scem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt tae piercing ball ; 

How restless are the snoriing swine, 
The busy flies disturb the kine; 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 
The cricket, 100, how loud she sings ; 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o’er her whisker'd jaws! 














Presence or Minp.—The famous Lord Chancellor, Sir 
Thomas More, once resided at Chelsea, and attached to | 
his mansion was a gate-house, according to the old fashion. | 
From the top of this gate-house a very pleasant and de- 
lightful prospect was obtained. His Lordship was in the 
habit of recreating himself in this place with his little 
dog. It-happeved that an insane man got up the stairs 
on one occasion when his Lordship was there, and com- 
ing to him cried, “Leap, Tom, leap!” offering Sir 
Thomas violence, and attempting to throw him over the 
battlements. The Lord Chancellor was a feeble old man, 
and being in his robe he was not able to make any 


effectual resistence; but having great presence of mind, |, 


said, “ Let us first throw this little dog over.” The in- 
sane man threw the dog down. “Pretty sport,” said the 
Lord Chancellor; “go down and bring him up ané try 
again.” While the madman went down for the dog, his 
Lordship made fast the door of the stairs, and called for 
help ; and but for his ready wit he would in all probabil- 
ity have lost his life. 





Tae Gtacrer Trape.—Glaciers have become an im- 
portant article of commerce! A great ice traffic is 
springing up in Switzerland, and the orders already re- 
ceived are enormous. At Grindelwald, hundreds of 
workmen are employed in cutting ice into blocks for sale. 
At the glaciers, after penetrating several layers, the la- 
borers arrived at a natural grotto, one hundred and sixty 
feet long, eight feet wide, and eighty-five feet high. The 
men who first entered were lost in admiration at the mag- 
nificent spectacle. The grotto has since been lighted up 
with torches and illuminated with Bengal fire, and the 
light reflected from these walls of crystal, it is said, pro- 
duces quite a dazzling effect. 





“How many legs would a dog have, if you called his 
tail one?” “Five, of course.” “No; only four. It 
wouldn’t make his tail a leg to call it one.” 





He who seeks to increase the quantity of his lands by 
prosecuting groundless claims, will probably soon find 
himself as groundless as his claims. 


re 
A Musicat Lesson.—A Highland piper, having a scholap 
to teach, disdained to crack his brains with the Dames of 
semibreves, minims, crotchets and quavers, « 
Donald,” said he, “ tak’ yer pipes, lad, and ie ws a blast 
So, verra wee! blawn, indeed; but what’s a sound, Donal, 
without sense? You may blaw forever without ma; 
a tune o’t, if I dinna tell you how the queer things on the 
paper maun help you. You see that big fellow, wi, 
round open face, (pointing to a semibreve,) between 
lines of a bar, he moves slowly from that ling to thig 
while ye beat ane with the fist and gie a long blast; i¢ 
now, ye put a leg to him, ye mak’ twa o’ him, and be} 
move twice as fast; and if ye black his face, he'll my 
four times faster than the fellow Wi’ the white face ; by, 
if, after blacking his face, ye’ll bend his knee, or tie biy 
leg, he’ll hop eight times faster than the white-faceg 

I showed you first. Now, whene’er you blaw YOur pipes 
Donald, remember this—that the tighter those fellom 
legs are tied, the fuster they'll run, and the Quicker 
they’re sure to dance.” 








Lovs or tae Frencu ror Frowers.—The passionsy 
love of flowers is a marked characteristi¢ of the Paris 
ians, and the sale of flowers is in Paris an extensivesn 
lucrative branch of trade. It is computed that the ry. 
ous little patches of ground in the vicinity of the Preng 
Capital, appropriated to floral cultivation, realise ang. 
nual income of over $6,000,000, and give employment 
500,000 persons. In Paris alone there are no fewer thy 
284 florists, and on occasions of public festivity their om. 
joint traffic not unfrequently amounts to $14,000, At, 
Sete given last season by one of the foreign ambassedon, 
the cost of the flowers was $4,400. 





Oniain or Biack Coats 1x tHe CLerGr.—In the yer 
1854, Luther laid aside the monk’s costume, and bene 
forth dressed according to the fashion of the world h 
chose black cloths, and consequently the color hah 
come the fashion of the clergy. His reason for choosing 
this color was, the Elector of Saxony took an interest i 
hith, and now and then sent him a piece of: black clot, 
being at that time the Court fashion, and because Lathe 
preferred it; so his scholars thought it became thems 
wear, the same color as their master. From thattim 
black has been the color inostly worn by the clergy. 





An Australian correspondent of an English pae 
writes; “In a stony creek, fifteen miles from Caste 
maine, were found the bodies of three aboriginals, quit 
whole, and not wanting in the smallest details, but whid 
were petrified into solid marble. When I last saw then, 
I thought they were actually alive, until on going clos, 
I noticed the eyes. They are in a sitting posture, ml 
the veins, muscles, &c., may be distinctly traced through 
what is now a group of stone blocks; they are ina splet 
did state of preservation, even the finger-nails, teeth, &, 
are as perfect as they were five bundred years ago. Ow 
of them has a stone ux by his side without any haft.” 





A moperN cotemporary calls veal “unfinished bee 
This is pretty good; but why not extend the vocabolay! 
Suppose we term lamb “incipient mutton,” and denom 
nate pig “ premonitory pork ?” 
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Poung People's Page. 
ie OR a anenereas 
HUNT IN A HORSE-POND. 


Faogs and newts have a new ixterest now that 
‘gms are becoming so common, and we make the 
following extracts from Buckland’s well-known Curiosi- 
tie of Natural History, which perhaps may give our 
roung a pew interest in these not very attractive- 
ions: 
_ return to our horse-pond; we have been sit- 
ting ther@some time, looking at, and thinking about, the 
frog family. The sun is very hot, and no horse has come 
todrink. Like a dandy from his club, decked in his best, 
the great water-newt, Sir Triton Cristatus (the king of 
the pond in the absence of the ducks, who are his arch- 
derourers,) rolls lazily forth from his hiding place. Look 
at hig beautiful coat, and his orange-colored waist-coat— 
down the whole length of bis back disports a magnificent 
crest,” for just now he is in prime condition. He is in- 
deed a handsome beast, and by the way he parades him- 
self up and down, in front of his favorite batch of weeds, 
be evidently knows it. 
«Q formose, ‘Triton,’ ninium ne crede colori.” t 
We want you: how are we to get you? The question 
js often asked, “What did your godfathers?” &. My 
godfather, peace to his memory, gave me a silver cup 
anda bit of advice. Sir Francis Chantrey was a fisher- 
man, andapractical man. “Never,” said he, “go with- 
ost aknife, a bit of string, and a sixpence.” We have 
followed his advice, and have all those three articles in 
our pocket. When we see the Triton, our obedience to 
sponsorial authority is rewarded. . We cut a stick with 
our knifeswe tie a bit of string to the end of it: now for 
shook—ah, here is pin already, in the corner of our 
cost; this is soon crooked, and a worm affixed thereto; 
Triton sees it, he snaps eagerly, we have him, and for the 
first time in his life he is tied up in the corner of a pocket 
handkerchief. But where is Lady Triton? Not far off; 
she is recognised by her crestless and russet-colored 
body, but she refuses the worm. She shall be caught, 
nevertheless, by means of our sixpence. This is quickly 
chéhged into fine brass wire at a neighboring shop, the 
proprietor of which seems to sell every thing, from a 
nail to a\flitch of bacon, or a pair of old woman's pat- 
tens. In true hangman style, a noose of wire is made 
and fastened to the stick—the captive couple meet again 
in the pocket handkerchief. 
The newts are stupid things, and do not profit by ex- 
penence, In a pond, in a brick-yard not far from Han- 
well, I caught many beautiful specimens: the worm was 
fixed on to a good-sized fish-hook in this instance, and it 
was impossible for the lizard to get the hook into its 
mouth, I had a good day’s sport, although I only 
hooked one ; the others I caught by allowing them to bite 
atthe worm; they went at it fiercely like bull-dogs, and 
held on tight like these animals. I gave my victim 














*I find that in captivity this crest becomes absor' ed in a few 
days; the colors on the belly also lose their brillianéy. 


0 heautiful Triton, do not trust too much to your appear- 
anoe 








plenty of time, and when he had got a firm hold, quickly 
but cautiously pulled him out of the water. If the line 
becomes at all loose the Triton escaped. I found that 
they were caught by their teeth sticking into the worm. 
One Triton actually took the bait seven times, and was 
pulled ont of the water thrice before I got him. 

The scene changes: the male and female newt have 
now resided a week in a private crystal palace of a globu- 
lar shape. What we observed about them, imprimis, was 
that they lived lixe Mr. and Mrs. Sprat, and always quar- 
relled at dinner-time: a worm was given them—the gen- 
tleman did not wait for the lady, but seized the one end 
of the worm while she seized the other—each gulped 
their porticn down as fast as Italians their maccaroni; 
but there must be an end to all things, and worms are in- 
cluded in the category. In due time the loving couple 
meet, nose to nose, each having swallowed exactly half 
aworm. Husband looks daggers at wife, as much as to 
say, What business have you here? The compliment is 
returned, and they begin waltzing, twisting, twirling, and 
rolling over each other, roynd and round their globe; 
neither will drop the worm, neither will cry “ peccavi ;” 
somebody must give way, ana that somebody is the poor 
worm, who “ comes a two in the middle,” and settles the 
conjugal difficulty. 

One day I quietly let a worm fall exactly between two 
large newts that were resting at the bottom of my viva- 
rium; they both turned at it at the same moment, and 
both made a bite. The worm gave a wiggle just at that 
moment, and both newts missing him, caught hold of 
each other by the forelegs—newt A having the right leg 
of newt B in his mouth, and newt B the leg of newt A in 
the same position; they soon found out their mistake, 
and began writhing and tumbling about over and over, 
round and round the vivarium, as tightly fixed to each 
other as a couple of bull-dogs, knocking off the shells 
from the sides, and frightening the poor water-beetle out 
of his wits, and causing him to ply his oars vigorousiy, 
Both of the combatants at last seemed tir@d, and opening 
their mouths, set free the captured legs; they then re- 
tired to opposite ends of the tank, thoroughly exhausted. 
Could these two creatures when fighting have been seen 
under a powerful magnifier, they would have realized the 
strange pictures we see in Mr. Hawkin’s book on Zhe Sea 
Dragons. ‘. 

This lizard-fishing must be profitable sport to some- 
body, for on asking the price of some medium-sized 
specimens at Covent Garden, in a shop up the stairs, I 
found they were worth threepence each. Tadpoles also 
were saleable articles, and cost twopence a dozen, and the 
water-beetles, that have oars tike a waterman (dytiscus), 
cost from twopence to sixpence each. of « weed” they 
could “make any quantity, a pennyworth, or sixpenny- 
worth”—so something saleable is to be got even out of g 


horse-pond. 





Tuer dove, recollect, did not return-to Noah with the 
olive branch till the second time of her going forth; why, 
then, should you despond at the failure of the first at- 
tempt? 





Cuntivars your heart aright, and remember “ whatse- 
ever a man soeth that shall be reap.” 
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Ladies’ Department. 


ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Contributed to the Genesee Farmer. 





‘“ Ravsars Wine.—Dr. Marsn, of the United States 
Sanitary Commission, gives the following receipt for 
making rhubarb wine: Peel and slice as for pies; put a 
very small quantity of water in the vessel, only: just 
enough to cover the bottom; cover the vessel and grad- 
ually bring to a slight boil; then strain, pressing out all 
the liquid; to this liquid add an equal quantity of water; 
to each gallon (after mixed) add from four to five pounds 
of brown sugar; set aside, ferment and skim like currant 
wine; leave in the cask and bulk as long as possible be- 
fore sending away. All wine is better kept in casks. 

To Maxe Traysparent Parer ann Ciora.—Take a 
sheet of tissue paper, dip it into a solution of silicate of 
soda or potash (soluble glass), press it gently, and when 
dry it is complete. Another method is to dip the paper 
in a thin varnish of pure Canadian balsam, and allow it 
to dry thoraughly, when it is ready for use. This latter 
method also renders fine linen cloth transparent, and ca- 
pable of being uséd for tracing out drawings. Papercan 
also be rendered transparent by dipping it in limpid oil, 
then drying it in a warm situation; but it is not good for 
tracing paper when made in this manner. 





Fritrers.—One-half pint of milk, four or five table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and one egg—the white and yolk 
beaten separately. This will make batter enough for a 
small family. Fry in an abundance of lard, very hot. 
They should be served with butter, sugar and cider or 
wine. A little chopped apple can be added, and is quite 
ao improvement. 





Sreawseery’ Wine.—Press out the juice from the 
strawberries, and add two quarts of water to each quart 
of juice. Loaf sugar is then added at the rate of one 
pound to the gallon. Put into a barrel in a cool cellar, 
aad ferment in the usual way. 





We republish by request the following receipts, which 
we gave last year, with some additions: 


Raspserry Vinecar.—Take three or four quarts of 
raspberries, put them in a stone ercck and cover them 
with vinegar. Let them stand twenty-four hours. Then 
strain this juice through o jelly-bag and pour it on to 
fresh berries, 1&tting this stand anotherday. Repeat this 
process until you have the quantity you desire. Add to 
each pint of juice one pound of sugar. Put it into a pre- 
serving kettle and allow it to heat sufficiently to melt the 
sugar. When it is cold, put it into bottles. It will keep 
several years. 





Currant Wine.—One quart of currant juice, two quarts 
of water, three pounds of crushed sugar, and to each 
galion of the mixture add one gill pure brandy. Place a 
cask upon its side with the bung up, and fill it entirely. 
It will require replenishing, as it wastes by fermentation, 
and the cask should always be kept full. 





SS 
Currant Jetiy.—Pick fine red and large PPR as 
from the stems, briiise them and strain the juice from , 
quart at a time through thin muslin, pressing it gently tp 
get all the liquid. Put a pound of white Sugar to each 
pound of juice; stir it until it is all dissolved; Set it omy 
a gentle fire; let it become hot and boil for fifteen mig, 
utes; then try it by takiag a spoonful into a 
When cold, if it is not quite firm enough, boil it for afer 
minutes longer. It may be made by standin the sun, 
without boiling, if put in a very warm ree is gen. 
erally of a much better color than when coo by 
fire. 





Lace ano Musuin Curtains.—After washing and starch. 
ing them it is much better to stretch them UPON a shee 
fastened to the carpet than to iron them. They Must be 
pinned to the sheet very carefuily. The pins should oy 
be more than four or five inches apart. Although this 
a good deal of labor, the improved appearance of th 
curtains is a full compensation. Shetland shawls cap 
dried in the same way. 


Srrawserries.—This delicious fruit is so acid thet i 
requires the full complement of a pound of sugar toy 
pound of fruit to prevent its spoiling before winter, They 
preserve their shape and color better if they are gly 
partly cooked in the sirup, and then allowed to stand@ 
the sun two or three days; but if cooked entirely byth 
fire, they should be put into jars while hot and sealedig, 
mediately. 





Tar London Lady's Newspaper says: “The newestys 
ticoats (garments whichi are at the present day fullyy 
important matters as any in the toilette) are white om, 
braided with black worsted braid. There isa deep hen 
round the edge, and above it the braided design is carried 
about a quarter of a yard, The design should be dab 
rate to produce a good effect. The striped cotton peti 
coats}so much in vogue during the past two years m 
now entirely discarded; they were failures in that h 
colors gradually washed out, and then the petticoatss 
sumed a very shabby appearance. They are now replawd 
by French rep, jean and cashmere, which, although mm 
expensive, prove more satisfactory in the end.” , 





Terr is such a thing as an unsociable-looking tim 
Its atmosphere oppresses you like the presence of sci 
loveless, ungenial person. A “company” aspect ii 
horror. Things done up in perpetual bag, whether pemh 
or furniture, are an abomination. A stray cobweb, 
thumb-mark on a door, may, after all, be desirable. Dat 
ened upholstery shops are not good models for prita 
parlors, despite fashion. A few ginger-bread crumbat 
a little worn-out shoe, are not always unpleasant objet 


of contemplation. 
TT SI 


Deworest’s QuarterLy Wortp or Fasnron.—This it 
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most valuable periodical for dress-makers, and indeed 
ladies who wish patterns of any kind. Each number 
four full-sized patterns for dress sleeves, collars, 

&c., and a large variety for braiding and embroidery. 
addition, the fashion plates are large, and the ill 
tions of various strles of bonnets, &c., are num 
One dollar a year; twenty-five ceuts a number. 
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Be oH 
‘eed ow THe WEATHER FROM May 15ra To June léra, 
186 —While the first half of May was 8° colder than the 
average for this half, the last half was 7.1° above the 
grerage for twenty-six years. Hence the average for 
May was 57.9°, or near 2° above the monthly mean. The 
average for the last eleven days was 62.4°. The hottest 
podn was 87° on the 22d, but the hottest day was 72°, on 

the 98d. Vegetation made rapid strides. The flowers 
of the common fruit trees most profuse. The rain in the 
ponth of May was only 1.86 inches, 

Jane began cool, and so continued: the mean of the 
first half being only 62.7°—0.6° below the average for 
twenty-six years. Indeed, this half was about 2° colder 
than the last hulf of May, though it is usually several de- 
grees warmer. The hottest noon was 86° on the 15th, 
which was the hottest day, 73.3°. 

The rain in this half is 0.61 inches only. The showers 
have been few and small. Lightning very little. 

The season has been pleasant; tegetation rapid. The 
prospect of the peach crop is most gratifying, to say 
poking ofghe other usual tree fruits. Strawberries from 
Jorthera Ohio reached our market near a fortnight since, 
and the gardens about us began to supply our tables with 
this luxury perhaps five days since—large, fine, delicious. 
The usual market vegetables have appeared quite as 
erly as usaal. The inaications of an abundant barvest 
hare come to us from a very extensive portion of our 


country already. 


Woor.—In this section little or nothing is doing in the 
wool market. The farmers expect to get 75 cents a 
pourd for their wool, and buyers are “talking” 50 to 60 
cats. There is undoubtedly a large amount of imported 
wool in the market; but, on the other hand, the con- 
sumption of wool by the manufacturers was never so 
great as at present. A few decisive Union victories 
would lower the price of gold, and consequently the price 
of wool, while any disaster to the Federal arms would 
have the reverse effect. 


—2ee 





27e- 
Tz or Sowine Wueat.—-Since writing the article on 
this subject in the present number of the Farmer, Mr. B. 
Binpseuz, of Mendon, one of the best wheat growers in 
this county, informs us that the early sown wheat is not 
as good as that sown from the 20th to the 25th of Sep- 
tember, His observations, therefore, confirm those of 
Mr. Jouxstox. Late sowing, however, he says truly, will 
notanswer when the ground is poor and in bad condition. 
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We have great pleasure—and do so unsolicited—of 
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tilling the attention of our readers to the advertisement 
of G. Westincuovse & Co., of Schenectady, N. Y. Their 
Horse-Power Threshers, Clover Hullers, &c., are well 
made and every way excellent. Send for one of their 
arculars. 


Literary Notices. 


THE NATURAL LAWS OF HUSBANDRY. By Justus Von 
Liesig. Edited by Jonn Byrn, M. D., Professor of Chemis 
try in ye Cork. New York: D, Aprigton & Co. 
1868. Price, $1 
We need Saabal say that this work merits, and wil! receive, the 

attention of scientific agriculturists in America. However much 
we may differ oh certain questions, it must be admitted that 
Lzesie has done more for scientific agriculture than any other 
living man. The appearance of his work, Organic Chemistry 
in tts Applications to Agriculture and Physiology, in 1840, 
formed a new epoch in scientific agriculture.’ The numerous ex- 
periments which have since that time been made, both in the 
field and the laboratory, are mainly due to the discussions which 
the work elicited. A bold, clear and enthusiastic writer, the 
worke of Lrxsia have been read throughout the civilized world; 
and in no country have his writings been more popular than in 
America. That he has promulgated some error—that he has 
lashed unmercifully those who have endeavored to correct him— 
and that he has not aiways been consistent, must be admitted ; 
still we can not ignore his opinions. Every scientific farmer 
should examine them carefully. If erroneous, they will be re- 
fated; but no intelligent man, in the mean ‘time, can afford 
to be ignoront of them. They give color to all our agricultural 
diagussions, The latter will elicit much fruth ; but to a right un- 
derstanding of these it is essential to study Lirnic. We cori- 
mend this work, therefore, to the diligent perusal of every farmer 
who wishes to keep up with the agricultural science of the age. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. Boston: Ticxwor & Fre.ps. 
Price, $8.00 per annum. 

The July number of this excellent magazine commences a new 
volume. Now is a good time to subscribe. The Atlantic is un- 
questionably the ablest literary periodicals published in America, 

——-_-+@o _—_____ 

Tse Marxers.—Prices have not materially changed 
since our last report. Beef is still high, but our latest 
New York advices quote it a shade lower. Some prime 
beeves brought 12 to 12jc. per Ib. for the net weight of 
carcass. Sheep and lambs were abundant, especially 
those of inferior quality. Prices were jc. per Ib. lower. 
Good fat sheep bring from 5 to 6c. per Ib. live weight; 
lambs, 8 to 10c. per lb. Hogs are higher and in demand 
at from 5 to 6c. per lb. live weight. Milch cows have de- 
clined $8 per head, 

Butter, as usual at this season, is dull and lower. 
Prime yellow may be quoted at 20 to 28c. per Ib. in New 
York. Ordinary to “striped” 13 to léc. Cheese is very 
firin and active. Ordinary sells for 7 to 9c.; State, fair to 
good, 9 to llc.; extra, for export, brings 12jc. per Ib. 
262 __ — 

Farms ror Sate.—No 12.—A farm of 140 acres adjoin- 
ing the city limits of Fond du Lac, Wis. Well fenced— 
water and shade in every lot. Prairie, with scattering 
trees. Good, new house and barn, and abundance of 
choice fruit of all varieties. A most desirable location. 
Will be sold for $75 per acre—which is very cheap. 


No. 18.—A farm of 56 acres of improved land, beauti- 
fully situated two miles west of Penn Yan, N. Y: Well 
fenced, well watered, a good variety of fruit, with build- 
ings nearly new, costing about $2,000. Price, $100 per 
acre. 








—_—---_____' 

Hacr Vorume or rat Genesee Faruer.—The present 
number commences a half volume of the Genesee Farmer. 
Subscriptions for the six months will be thankfully re- 





ceived at thirty cents each, or four copies for one dollar. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 


Horn Saavines.—I have means of procuring, at a cheap 
rate, hdrn pieces and shavings, which [{ think should be 
useful to me, but in their present condition are almost in- 
destructable. They are cow and bullock horns, cut in 
pieces, say 2x4 inches, and pressed, after being boiled in 
oil. Some are nearly whole, others are shaved to a feather 
atone end. Perhaps two-thirds are shavings, of all kinds, 
some very thin and light. All these sorts are mixed to- 
gether. B mapa some under, three years after they 
were turned up, and some of the thicker pieces had not 
lost their polish. I tried composting, in alternate layers, 
horn and unleached ashes. In one year’s time I over- 
hauled the pile. The thicker ends were untouched, the 
thin ones rotten, in proportion to their size. Perhaps 
about one quarter of it was in a condition to be available 
for plant-food immediately, This I thought did not repay 
me for the loss on the ashes and the labor. Sulphuric 
acid will not touch them. Boiling in potash probably 
would, but it will not pay. No bone mill (were one 
available) could crush them. I intend making a compost 
heap of muck and horn ip about equal parts, and water- 
ing with urine. Will this, repeated three or four times, 
do any good? Pray give me youropinion. If Ican make 
them useful, I have a large quaiMity of good fertilizing 
material on hand. 

These pieces are got out for making handles to “ ma- 
chites ” (a long Spanish knife like a Roman sword). The 
dust (of polishing and filing the handles) I fiud of value 
on root crops, corn, &c., but has no perceptable effect as 
a top dressing on grass. Should you desire, I will send 
you a few pieces of the horn. 

I cannot close without*again expressing my sense of 
the high value of your writings. The “Experiments on 
Sheep Feeding,” in the January number, which I have 
a read, is alone worth five times the cost of the paper. 

. 5. Coiuims, Collinsville, Ct. 


We have had no experience in the use of horn-shavings. 
Prof. War gives an analysis of a sample which was 
found to contain 12 per cent. of nitrogen (as much as a 
good sample of Peruvian guano contains). It sold in 
London for $35 per tun. He does not say how they were 
used. Jounston is alike silent on this point. He says: 
“Horn, in the form of horn-shavings, is justly consid- 
ered as a very powerful manure. Even in the state of 
shavings, however, it undergoes decay still more slowly 
than woolen rags; and therefore, like them, will always 
be more safely and economically employed when pre- 
viously rotted by being made into a compost.” McIntosa, 
in his Book of the Garden, after stating that “horns have 
been strongly recommended by some,” says: “Repeated 
trials have not led us to a like conclusion.” We suppose 
that the truth of the matter is, that horns are exceed- 
ingly valuable if they can be decomposed ; but this is dif. 
ficult to accomplish. If you succeed in doing so, we hope 
you will inform us of the method employed, and of the 
effect of the compost. 


Ovrsipx Cettrars.—“G.G.” of Girard, Pa., inquires 
about an outside, or as we call them here, an outdoor 
celler. Like “G.G.” I have a damp cellar under my 
house, so that vegetables, fruit, &c., do not keep well in 
it. Some years ago I constructed an outdoor cellar about 
fifteen rods east of my house. It is on the side of a hill 
sloping toward the south. The cellar is 12 by 14 feet 
inside, and 84 feet deep. The north side and two ends 
are walled up and pointed with lime mortar. The wall 
on the south side is about four feet high. From this wall 
to the plate of the roof it is boarded on the outside, and 
lathed and plastered inside. At the southeast corner I 
have a door, or rather two, one opening into the cellar, 


$$ ee ae 
the other outside. These are kept closed in the Winter 
and admittance to the cellar is from the chamber ‘ 
a scuttle or trapdoor. Allkiuds of vegetables, 
&c., keep in the best possible manner. On top Of the 
walls sills are framed, and a roof shedding the rain on the 
north and squth sides. A ‘double floor was laid OVEr the 
cellar, and about six inches of loam spread upon the floor 
to keep out the frost, &c. I usually cover the 
in the bins with a layer of evergreen boughs or 
straw. I have suffered very small loss of Potatoes some 
winters when they had no covering te protect them, | 
use the chamber, or rather garret, for Storing amy 
plows, scythes, rakes, and such like farm tools, 
the winter—they are safe trom fire. I very much 
that I did not put on a story instead of simply having, 
roof over the cellar. It would have been a nice sais 
place for storing such tools as were not wanted for winter 
use.—L, Bartiert, Warner, N. H., May, 1863, 
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Tae Crops.—In this section the weather has been ej 
for the season, and corn is very late. Wheat will pot 
an average crop. The midge has made its appearing 
but it is hoped that the cool weather will check ig 
ravages. Grass is good. As yet little has been mow, 
Fruit is generally abondant. 


ceeecoilinn 

We would call the attention of those interested to th 
advertisement of “Sheep for Sale” in this numbet of 
Farmer. Mr, Loriwiarp has unquestionally the bes 
Shropshire Down sheep in America. We have neverge 
anything superior to them. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. — 
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A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and a) 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Furmer for twenty-fyeam 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance 


8S. M. PETTENGILL & CO. 

No. 37 Park Row, New York, & 6 State St., Bostoy, 

are our Agents for the Geneset Farmer in those cities, andm 

authorized to take Advertisements and subscriptions forua@ 
Lowest Rates, 








THE GENESEE FARMER, 
A Monthly Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, published 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
Terms — INVARIABLY IN ApVANCcE—Stxty Cents a Yur 
Six copies for $3.00 and larger clubs at the same rate, 50 cen 
year. : 





SCHENECTADY AGRICULTURAL WORD 
G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
END FOR A. CIRCULAR—Containing a tall deseripimt 

the unequalled 
LEVER AND ENDLFSS CHAIV HORSE POWERS 
THRE-UERS AND CLEANERS, 
CLO’ ER HULLERS, 
WOOD SAWs, &e., 


mannfactured by the subscribers. : 
Particular: attention is invited to a new Unde 
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Thresher and Cleaner, with a Riddle or Vibrating , 
Address @. WESTINGHOUS ae 
jy-tf Schenectad 












“THE SORGO HAND BOOK.” «# 
OW READY—And sent free on applicat'on to ageaa® 
the “ Clark Sorgo Machine Co.” Cincinnati, Ohio, 
turers of 
HEDGES’ & CLARK’S CELEBRATED CANE MILA 
With great improvements for 1863: or of Bly yer, Bales 
Mansfield, Ohio, Manufacturers of the unrivalled 














COOK SUGAR EVAPORATOR. 
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BAUGH’S 
RAW BONE 


sUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
‘ BAUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS & PROPRIETORS, 


No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, 


ufacturers are now prepared to supply a large de- 
[ sand with this valuable Manure. They would respectfully 
nee to Farmers and Dealers im Fertilizers, that the price 
tnommen advanced 0 $46 per 20 Olbs. It need scarcely be men- 
tioned that this change has bern rendered necessary by the 
greatly increased cost of materials and labor, as. well as by the 
operation of the U.S. Tax upén manufacturers, 
Every Farmer using a Fertilizer, may be assured that the RAW 
BONE PHOSPHATE wil! still maintain its high character for 
. , the manufacturers preferring to make a smal) 
price per ton, rather than allow its merits to fall 
former standard, under increased expenses in manu- 


from Raw Bones, and warranted to contain 
original organic. matter—no burned or calcined bones 

are used, and it is sold under a guaranty from the manufacturers 

it is free from adulteration. 

THE DEMAND FOR BAUGII'S RAW BONE SUPER- 

PHOSPHATE last year grectly exceeded that of any previous 

one, which is & substantial evidence of its high standard of popu- 


Price $46 per 2000 ibs.— Cash, 
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The above Manure may be had of regular dealers, or of 
BAUGH & SONS, 
No. 20 South Delaware Avenne, Philadelphia. 
Ea The highest eash price paid for Bones, mh 6m 


SHEEP FOR SALE. 
porns will be for sale One Hundred South Down and 
Hu 
a 





ndred Shropshire Ewes and Rams, as I wish to re 
the stock, having more than I can  ¥ 
4 Inquire of JACOB LORILLARD, 


80 Front street, New York City. 
BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 
I 
jpa* 


ACRES. FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. A 
yas NEW YORK PATENT AGENCY—Ofiice, 108 
A 








and reliable assortment, AGENTS WANTED, 
¥. K. PHGE VIX, Bloomington, Iilinois, 
reade, ROCHFSTER, an! No, 5 Hollister Bu 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Patents obtained on unusually. favorable 
Rejected Applications prosecuted without charge unless 
Bend for a Circuiar. 
J. FRASER & CO. 


(CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGN GRAPE 
INES.—LENK & CO. OFFER POR SALE A LARGE 
sock of Native and Forvign Grape Vines, including all 
the rarest and most valuable varieties. Send for a Price List. 
Address LENK & CO., 
Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio, 


a 











BEST NATIVE VARIETIES. Alsoa general assort- 
ment of small fruits. Send fracatalogae. Address 
R. B. SHAW, 
mb Trerton Falls, Qaeida Co., N. ¥. 
AFARM IN MICHIGAN. 
SMALL FARM, unimproved. about 14 miles from Detroit. 


Good land, and near a Ruiiroat Deprt. Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 





BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 
following books can be obtained at the office of the 

Gaessre Faruen :— 

Tis Horse and his Diveases.. ....4.......0000ee oonecnsenslll bo) 



















a 








Peemmbess Lawyer... ...+--<rccccccecccccccccecccccoce 00 

Hale's Meeiern Cookery Book . 22. 6... cece eee eee cece 1 0 

& Flint’s Mannal of papeae weeiecd qe0d coon cove . 75 

! Poeiry f the English Language............<... 3 @ 

cn s0s0asdeeceses¢eccesscousseshvons - 150 
Thomas’ Frult Oultariat 0.2.0. 666s ee de cee ce eensceeeees 1 

The Rursl Annuai and Horticultural Directory for 1856, 'S7, 
BB, C9, G0. °G1, 62 anc "63, handsomely bound. in 2 vols. 2 50 


Any of the above books will be sent, prepaid, by return mail, 


To Farmers, 
To Dairymen, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL WHO HAVE FOR SALE 


FURS AND SKINS, 
FRUITS, Dry and Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
HAMS, 
EGGS, 
POULTRY, * 
GAME, 
VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM SUGAR AND SIROP, &c., &c., 
Can have them wedl sold at the highest prices in New York, with 
fall Cash Returns always within ren pays of their reaching the 
City, by forwarding them to the Cormmmission House for Country 
Produce of JOSIAH CARPENTER, 


32 Jay street, New York. 


N. B.—The adverfser has had abundant experience in this 


business, and trusts that he will continue to merit patronage 
by the most careful attention to the interest of bis patrons. The 
articles are taken charge of on their arrival, and earefully dis 
posed of promptly to good cash enstomers, and cash re‘urns made 
immediately to the owner " 

_ EB The highest charge made for receiving and selling is five 
per cent, 


A New York Weekly Price Qurrent is issued by J. Canrzn- 


TER, which is sent free to all his patrons. A specimen copy sent 
free to any desiring it. A trial will prove the above facta. For 
abundant references as to responsibility, integrity, de., see the 
Price Current, 


t#F Cash advanced on Consignments of Producé, 


SEND FOR 


A FREE COPY 
or 
PRICES CURRENT, 
And ali other Particulars, 
To 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 





JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester N. Y. 





jan’6s-ly 82 Jay-strest, New York, 
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THE TRIBUNE PRIZE STRAWBERRIES. 





COLONEL ELLSWORTH. 


How they Originated—How they Look and Taste—Why they are Given to the Subscriber 
the Tribune—When and to Whom they will be Distributed. 


The cuts herewith presented represent “Tax Te1scne Pere Strawsereigs”—s0 named because we purchased them, #4 


large price, to bestow enclusively upon the subscribers of either edition of Tux Trinuwe for 1863, intending to send ened ot 


kind to every subscriber who expresses a wish to that effect at ithe time of subscribing. This will be equal to a prize of Ht 
each subscriber, as that is the price charged by nurserymen for similar plants. Indeed, neither of these Prize Strawberries ol 
be obtained at any price whatever, as we have secured every plant that can pe produced in the year 1863, exclusively, as pi? 
cur subscribers We have incurred the large outlay necessary for this purpose, because we have an earnest desire to see the per 
gation of improved fruit greatly extepded, and because we believe that every one who receives these plants and grows the fratd 
lold Tae Trtsunsz in kindly remembrance for enabling him to enjoy such a good gift of a kind Providence, and will thereaie#) 
an increased desire to improve all the list of fruite. It is fhus that health and bappiness will be increased. 


As these plants have all to be grown from the few plants we bought of Mr. Fuller in the autumn of 1862, he will not bealli] 


send them to subscribers until after the first of September, 1868, when they will be carofully packed in oiled silk or paper, ai! 
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MONITOR. 


warded, through the mail, at our expense, or by express at expense of the receiver. The three plants will be sent to each person 
who sends us a year’s subscription for either the Daily, Semi-Weekly, or Weekly Tr1scwe, indicating at the time of subscribing 
that be desires the Strawberries, and the distribution will be made in the order the subscribers’ names and requests for Strawberries 
We received. ’ 

Single subscribers will receive their plants by mail, done up in oiled silk, or other suitable oiled substance. 

To Clubs, plants will be sent in packages, to correspond with the number of names in the Club; and where the number will 

| Warrant it, they will be sent by express, packed in boxes 

New subscribers who desire Strawberry Plants should say so at the time they send the:; money, as we do not intend to send any 

o those who will not appreciate them. They are too valuable to be wasted,. There are parties who would gladly contract for the 
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BROOKLYN SCARLET. 


exclusive right to all these plants, at 25 cents apiece, and there are many subscribers who would not, as soon as they see and tm, 
the fruit, part with their prize for a $5 “ green back.” 


How these New Strawberries were Produced. 


The following statement is made by Andrew 8. Fuller, horticulturist, Brooklyn, the originator of these Strawberria 
says: 

“It is now between seven and eight years since I commenced. sowing sceds of the Strawberry for the purpose of produ 
new and improved varieties. I have always selected seeds from the largest and best that could be obtained, and the reeuuw 
that I produced some few good varieties each) season ; yet they were not such as I was willing should go out as my seedlings “he 
season I selected the seed with more care than I did the previous one, and found that I made constant improvement I tent 
determined that I would put forth extra exertions and see if a few extra choice varieties could not be produced. In 1659 Tobuit 





the best varieties known, and by fertilizing the flowers one with another, I expected to produce Strawberries combining grea#® 
li than heretofore known. In this I was not disappointed. I prodaced that year many thousands of seedling plants, 
. fruit of many was really excellent, so much so that I was urged not to throw the plants away; but os excellence, and tot 
was my object, I destroyed all but the most promising. I determined from the first that no plant should go out as a seedling @ 
unless it combined greater exvellenee than any other Strawberry known. From the selections of that year a competent © 
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‘armers’ Club ‘of the American Institute, who had the 

pon eee years in charge, made a selection of three sorts, 

early, medium and late, and these I preserved as the 

final result of “my seven years’ laborious experiments to procure 

improvement in Strawberries from seul, These I intended to 

‘ge of in the ordinary way of a nurseryman’s business, and 

have done so but for the desire of Tne Trunk to make 

a gratuiious distribution of these truly excellent Strawberries to 

js subscribers. I have therefore contracted to furnish them ex- 

-qusively for that pu Not one of them can be bought of 

me atany price. If T had kept them for sale to individuals the 
would have been 60 cenis each, or $5 a dozen.” 


aera AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PRIZE 8TRAW- 
BERRIES, 


«The earliest ripening one was named Col, Ellsworth, in honor 
of the martyr who lost his life when Alexandria. Va., was first oo- 
enpied by the Union Army during the present war. It is a very 

variety, of a crimson color, conical in shape, ard having a 

depression running from calyx t point, resembling the 
gutures on the peach, with a long neck, and the calyx parts readi- 
ly from the berry quality good ; flesh firm, Although the largest 
of the Wires, it is also the eartiest, ripening at the same time as 
the Jenny Lind and Early Scarlet, and is very productive. The 
original plant, eigh'een months from the time the seeds were 
gown, producéd over 2/0 perfect berries, averaging from one inch 
to one three-fourth inches in diameter. 

“The next ripening is cal'ed the Monitor, It is very large, of 
a dark bright scarlet color, approaching a crimson in the sun, 
Berry very solid and firm, of fine quality; plants very vigorous 
and productive, This sort will become a great market fruit, the 
color and shape being very attractive. 

“The third, from its color and origin, is called the Brooklyn 
fearld. Although this variety is inferior in size to the other two, 

et it possesses merits that will always make it a great favorite, 
fe shape is a regular oblong cone, color the most bea tiful bright 
scarlet. Flavor, the very best. We have the unanimous decision 
of the Judges at the great Strawberry Show tast season, at No. 41 
Park Kow, New York, on this point, as they awarded it the first 

jum over all its numerous competitors. The plant isa very 
siroug and vigorous grower, making monstrous stools the first 
from which an enormous amount of fruit stalks are pro- 
anced. Add to this its lateness which assisis. so much in prolong- 
ing the season of this delicious fruit, and we have in this Straw- 
berry something as near perfection as possible, (hough not as large 
astheothers. Yet this is not small, and among the sorts most 
qaltivated ranks medium to large.” 

The above descriptions by Mr. Faller, in addition to all that we 
have already published, must be sufficient to satisfy all minds that 
we are offering no trifling prize to our subseribers, as an indica- 
tion of our good will, and certainly with a hope of their good will 


fo us. 

We have only to add that the cuts are as exact representations 
a to size, as can be given, and in ne respect exaggerations of 
The Tribune Prize Strawberries. 
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Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, $1.50 
@ech. An extrac py will be sent to every club of ten. 

Twenty copirs. to one address, one year, $25, and avy larger 
Bumber at same price An extra copy will be sent to clubs of 
twenty. Any person who sends us a club of thirty and over 
wall receive the Semi-Weekly Tribune gratis, 

To any person who sends ts a club of fifty or over, the Daily 
Tribune will he sent without charge. 

The WEEK. Y TRIBUNE is sent to Clergymen for $1.25. 

At Post-offices. where fall Clubs ean no’ be formed, either for 
The Semi-Weekly or Werkly ‘Tribune, subscribers to the two 
editions exn unite »t Club prices, should the total number of sub- 
teribers come within our rule, 

When Draft« can be procured it is moch safer than to remit 
Bank Bills Write name, Post-office and State plainly. Sub-| 
seribers who send money by Fapress. must prepay the 
charges, else it will be dedneted from the remittance. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1863, 
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, We can supply back numbers of the Tribune Almanac for 
fears 1850, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1560, 1861 and 1862. Price 
15 cents each, post-paid. Address 

THRE TRIBUNE, Trisune Buitprives, New Yor. 


All Hall the Triumph that 


FICKARDT’S CATTLE POWDER 
HATH ACHIEVED! 








THOUSANDS ARE TESTIFYING TO ITS EFFICACY. 





“ The Merciful Man is Kind to his Beast.” * 


—_— 


A FTER years of study and experiment by the Inventor, to 

compound from pure Vegetable materials a Powder that 
SHOULD and must take the place of the thousand-and-one noe- 
trums gotten up and pees upon the public as “ Certain Reme- 
dies” tor the cure of all diseas's which the Brote creation are 
“ heir to,” he bas produced the one heading this advertisement, 
and none can be genwine unless bearing our FAO 6IMTLIz signa- 
ture. ihedemand bas been such that its sale has been chiefly 
confined to the State of Pennsylvania, but we have now consu- 
mated such arrangements that we are prepared to supply the nu- 
merous orders now on hand, as well xs those we may hereafier 
receive from other States of the Union. 

Knowing this powder to possess all the curative properties here 
set forth, we deem a ful-ome tirave of words unnecessary, feel- 
ing assured that its own merits will secure for it a ready sale. 
Being composed of pure vegetab e ingredients, it can be safely 
and judicious! o= to that noble animal the HORSE. Ks 
effects are may A pampering of the sysiem, creating a bloated 
careass with a premature shedding of ihe hair; but on the other 
hand, it strengthens the digestion, purifies the Blood, regulates 
the Untnary organs, thereby improving and protecting the whole 
Physical condition of the animal even wen in an apparently 
healthy state,and a certain and infullidle cure when be has 
Contracted the 


DISTEMPER, * YELLOW WATER, 
GLANDERS, SLABBERING, 
FOUNDER. HEAVS, 

INFL. LUNGS, ROTTS. 
STAGGERS, CHOLIC, 


To the Agriculturist and Dairyman it is «n invaluable reme- 
dy for their Neat Cattle laboring under HOOF diseases, HOL- 
LOW HORN, and other of the man~ complaints to which they 
are liable from a suppression of the natural secretions, 

MILCH COWS are much benefiited by occasionally mixing 
with their slop or feed—it bas a tendency to strengthen the ar:- 
mal. remove all obstractions from the milk tubes, promote all the 
secretions, and consequently adding much tothe s:rength of the 
animal, quantity and quality of the Milk, Cream and Butter. 

HOGS, during the warm , are ¢ ly overheating 
themselves, which results in their getting Coughs, Uloers of the 
LUNGS and other parts, which naturally has a tendemey to re- 
tard their growth. In all such cases a tablespoonful, mixed in a 
bucket of swill, and given every other day, will speedily remove 
all difficulties, and the animal will soon increase im Health and 
Fat. 

Who, of the tens of thousands of this country, having either the 
one or the other of the animals which this Powder benefits, will 
will be so niggardly and so unmerciful to the beast, and unjust to 
himself, as not to give it a tris]? We confidently predict that 
wherever it is once introduced, it will be as permanent in thet 
stable, and ‘deemed as essential, as the curry-comb and 
themselves are. 

@® For sale by all Druggisis and Dealers. Price, 26 cents 

ackage 
it ENTS—Lawns & Pare, 18 Buffalo street. Rochester, N. 
Y.; D. 8. Banwrs & Co., 208 Broadway, New York; and Dyrorr 
& Co: No, 282 North Second street, Philadelphia, jo-Bi 








CRAIG MICROSCOPE! 


This ‘is the best and cheapest Microscope in the 
world for general use. It requires no focal adjost- 
ment, magnifies about 110 dinmeters, or 10,000 times, 
and is so simple that a child can use it, It will be 
sent’ by mail, postage pail, on the reaeipt of $2.25, 
or with six beautiful motnted objects for $8, or with + 
24 objects for $5, Ad-'ress 

HENKY CRAIG, 182 Center street, N. Y. 
A liberal discount to the trade. je-ly 


FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 
FARM OF ONE HUNDRED AND TEN ACRES in Van 
Ettenville, Chemung county, N. Y., a few mils from El- 
mira. There is a Saw-mill, House, &c,. on the premises. Will 
be scld cheap, or, if desired, exchanged for property near Roch- 
ester. Farther particulars can he obtained from 
JOSEPH HARBIS, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
Baral Annual and Horticultural Pirectory. 


OMPLETE SETS of the Rural Annual and Horticultural 
Direct ry for 1856-7T-8-9-"60~61~62 and °63 can be furnished, 
handsomely bound in two volumes. Price, $250. Sent by re- 
turn oll, free of postage, on receipt of the price. 
ress 





JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and proprietor of the Genesee Farmer and Rural 
Annual, Rochester, N. Y. 
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86 Cedar Street, New York City, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


And Sole Agent in the United States for 
JOHN STEWART & SONS, 


Mr. D. DAUVESSE, 
Mr. J. DE LANGE, 


Nurserymen, Dundee, Scotland. 
Narseryman, Orleans, France. 
Florist, Haarlem, Holland. 


Goods purchased and sold on Commission; Custom House and 
‘orwarding Business attended to with Economy and 
Dispatch. 
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Epwarp Rows, Esq., President Grocers’ Bank, New York City. 
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Messrs. T. B. Yare & Co., Nurserymen, Rochester, N. Y. 
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S. E. Ineenretrz, Esq., Nurserymen, Monroe, Michigan. 
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N ALL ITS BRANCHES—Machinery, Implements 
I Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, Buildives, Pints — 
Fraits, &c., promptly executed in good style and on the Most 
sonable terms. THOMAS LEADLEY a 
Office of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N.Y 
2 Stereotypes furnished promptly at the lowest rates, “ape 
« BARON LIEBIG’S ES 
: GREAT WORK ON AGRICULTURE; 
THE RESULT OF SIXTEEN YEARS OBSERVATIoy 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 and 445 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
THE NATURAL LAWS OF HUSBANDRY 
BY JUSTUS Von LIEBIG, f 
EDITED BY 
JOUN BLYTH, M. D., 
Professor of Chemistry in Queens College, Cork. 
l vol.,12mo, Cloth. 887 pages. $1.50. 











In this work Baron Liebig has given to the public bis matures 
—— on Agriculture, after sixteen years of experiment andj. 
ection, 


g@ SENT FREE BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 1 


The Original Howe Sewing Machine! — 


and important improvements having been pnt to 
@ renders it now the most perfect before the 











pubijé, #¥'a distance can order a Machine witha 
t and safe deliwery, and that they will be 
able " ir entire satisfaction. No more 
needles! @ missing stitches! No trouble in making any 
gafment, h r delicate or heavy,on the same Machine, +ither 


in cambrie, ciMth, or leather. No person should think of pur 
chasing a Sew'tg Machine without first seeing this—the Iatest 
and greatest triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 
Machine. : 7 
GB Send for a Descriptive Catalogne of styles and prices, A 
few responsible Agents wonld be deali with liberally. Addres 
, THE HOWE SEWING MACHI) . 
487 Broadway, New ork, 
Or E. STRAIN, General Agent for Monroe county, 117 Main 
street, Rochester, N. Y. Jy'62-21t 


66 \TOSES*—THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. —Roman, Grecian. I» 
I dian, Negro, Celestial, Aquiline, ‘Turn-up, and | 
Noses, with character of each. EYES, blue, black or gray. LI 
pale or red, prim or pouting, scalding or Joving. MOUTH, 
oramall, HAIR, light, dark, coarse or fine, straight or cory. 
CHEEKS, thin. plump, pale or colored, TEETH, regular or i» 
regular. EARS, large or small. NECK, long or short. SKIN, 
rough or smooth. Illustrated with Engravings. The walk, wh, 
langh and voice all indicate character. We may know an honed 
face from a dishonest one: we will show how. We shka!] treato 
ETHNOLOGY, or the Natural History of Man; of PHYSIOb- 
GY, the Laws of Life and Health: of PHRENOLOGY, the Pht 
losophy of Mind—with Choice of Pursuits, and “ How to lm 
prove;” of PSYCHOLOGY, the Science of the Soul, Man, wit 
reference to all his relations, social. intellectnal. and spiritual, wil 
be elucidated in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Newvdl 
commences July 1. Handsome quarto monthly, at $1.50 a yea, 
Sample numbers, 15 cents. Please adress, 
jy2i FOWLER & WELLS, No. 398 Broadway, New York , 


BONE DUST. - 
ee Ts CHEAPEST AND BEST MANURE IN TH 
WORLD”—Constantly on hand, in large or small quant 
ties, werranted pure and of the best quality, made from 
bones gathered from the slaughjer houses in Rochester. 
from $15 to $20 per tun, according to fineness, Orders 
fully solicited. Address JOSEPH PRESTON. 
je’63-ly Rox 2072, Rochester, N. Y, 


THOROUGH-BRED SHORT HORNS 
OR SALE.—A few Cows, Heifers and Spring Bulls, descended 
from Imported Stock, are offered on moderate terms. 

t J.0. 8H ELDON, Geneva, ¥.Y. 











ap6 
BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, MAGNIFYING SMAlL 
objects 500 Times. for 28 CENTS (coin prelerrgd.) Fim 
of differeut powers for $1, MAILED FREE. Address 
nove F. it. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mas. 








